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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 

Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver,’ Freeport, Ill. 

John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


S. B. Wright, 74-76-Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CANADA. 


Eagan & Denison, 1 Toronto St., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


EMERGENCY NOTES. 


Or, What to do in Accidents and Sudden Illness till 
the doctor comes. By GLENTWoRTH R.BUTLER,A.M., 

= aa to St. Mary’s, St. John’s, and 
Methodist Episcopal hospitals, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
12mo, Cloth, 18 Illustrations; over 100 pp. Price, 50 
cents, ~ . A valuable book of reference 
in any household.”—N. Y. Sun. ‘* An excellent sum- 
Poet d of good and quick methods.’"—Boston Post. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N. Y. 








Cured Safely, by in- 
orpulency telligent and - scientific 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 

your money. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


“Sweet Home Soar 
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ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
¢ NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THE ARKIN SOAP MFG: Co- BuFFALO,NY: 


The Literary Digest,” Nov, 16, 23, and 30. 


Our offer fully explained in‘ 
Note.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, is 


genuine. From —— inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we know 
that they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them,— 7he Christian Work. 
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ALIA, NEW ZEALAND .. 


—AND THE-— 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 





The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract and fascinate from a 
traveler’s standpoint than any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideal 
‘Island Paradise’’—a perpetual Spring—sunshine, birds and flowers all the year! The celebrated 
‘*Volcano of Kilauea,” is the largest known active Volcano in the world, its ever-living liquid lakes of fire 
are so easy of access that delicate ladies and children are mig ree taken to their very brink. Visitors 
to the Pacific Coast should not omit a trip to the Sandwich Islands. The voyage on the blue Pacific is 
usually as pleasant and calm as on a mill-pond. 

Send 5 cents for pamphlet “Kilauea Views,’’ to Oceanic Steamship Company, 114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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makes when properly introduced. Price, without E. Tourjée. 
playing cards, for complete apparatus for sixteen 
deals, $2.00. Prepared at present only for single- 
table game. Money refunded on return of apparatus 
if unsatisfactory after the third trial of same in actual 


play. 


To Typewriters and Stenographers. 


Our Columbia Typewriter Cabinets are the prettiest, 
completest, handsomest, and cheapest to the con- 
sumer on the market. Write for price list and cir- 
It will pay you to do so if you want a bargain. 


: ; rie Cart YAgLTEN aro 
Our American method of Duplicate Whist is in- o4 
dorsed by eminent judges. It has displaced other Founded in 1858 by NSER % 
. Bos 


giving full irformation. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
| Dr. E. Eperuarp, Pres’t, 170 West 28d St., New York. 
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vanced Pupils. Open day and evening. Formerly 
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CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known inthe United States. 
Established 1855. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT SHOULD CONGRESS DO? 


F all the important questions with which Congress is expected 

to deal at the present session, none is considered so impera- 

tive as that relating to the revenue of the Treasury. The re- 

newal of gold exports and the growing deficit have caused con- 

siderable talk in Republican quarters about the necessity of 

passing some simple revenue measures calculated to improve the 

national finances. The larger question of currency reform is also 

expected to receive the attention of Congress. The leading 

organ of the Republican Party, the New York 7rzbune, makes 
suggestion to Congress as follows: 


“With this abundant light cast by recent experience Congress 
can with ease frame a measure to provide for all immediate 
necessities, to render any sale of bonds unnecessary, to make the 
currency sound beyond peradventure, and tostimulate industries. 
For instance, some such measure as the following might be 
passed : 

“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That on 
and after January 1, 1896, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon all articles imported from foreign countries and men- 
tioned in schedules G, J, K, and L of the revenue act approved 
October 1, 1890, the duties imposed in those schedules; also, 
upon earthenware, both decorated and plain, the duties named in 
paragraphs 84 and 85, schedule B, of said act; upontin plates the 
duties named in paragraph 121, schedule C, of said act, and upon 
gloves of all kinds the duties named in paragraphs 343 to 350, in- 
clusive, in schedule N of said act.’ 

“This would be a very short bill, and probably one upon which 
all Republicans could agree without difficulty or delay, except 
that many would desire to go much further and to revive or add 
duties not here touched. But considered only as a temporary 
measure to meet existing emergencies, it might readily serve with 
more or less modification as a basis of agreement. It revives 
first the agricultural schedule of 1890, which embraced more care- 
ful duties for the defense of agriculture, especially along the sea- 
coast and the Northern border, than any previous law had con- 
tained, and these duties were found highly important. Next it 
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revives the schedule relating to flax and hemp and their manu- 
factures, the schedule as to silk goods and the schedule as to wool 
and woolens, besides the special provisions relating to earthen- 
ware, tin plates, and gloves.” 


The Times (Dem.) thinks it would be unwise and unpatriotic 
to revive the tariff controversy in anyform. The Treasury needs 
more revenue, it says, and it is the duty of the sober men of both 
parties to devise a measure which would not be offensive to either. 
It, in turn, makes another suggestion in this passage : 


“The Treasury needs relief from pressure. The Democrats 
could wisely propose such relief by the funding of the Treasury 
notes of 1890, leaving the greenbacks undisturbed. The Treas- 
ury also needs revenue, not for immediate or probable expendi- 
tures, because it has a large cash balance, but to enable it to 
retain the legal-tender notes, which, if reissued, return to drain 
its gold. The Republicans could wisely propose revenue from 
some other source than protective import duties. There are 
abundant sources of internal revenue. 

“These two measures combined would practically do all that is 
now required, or, at any rate, all that fairly can now be regarded 
as feasible. They do not involve anything that ought to be con- 
tentious. Either one should be, and we believe will be, accepta- 
ble to the reasonable men of both parties.” 


Among other suggestions made in different quarters are the 
addition of a dollar a barrel to the beer tax, the passage of a bill 
authorizing a temporary loan by issue of certificates, a popular 
loan act, etc. 

At the caucus of Republican Congressmen on Saturday, ex- 
Speaker Reed, in his speech accepting the unanimous nomination 
for Speaker, made some remarks on the question of Republican 
policy which are generally taken as indicating a moderate pro- 
gram. The most significant passage is as follows: 


“We have, unfortunately, a divided Government, which usu- 
ally leads to small results. But there are times when rest is as 
health-giving as exercise. We must not forget that our first and 
greatest duty is to do all we can to restore confidence to business, 
and that we must avoid all business legislation except in the 
direction of improving business. Rather than run risks we can 
afford to wait until well-matured plans give us assurances of 
permanent benefit. Crude and hasty legislation is above all 
things to be shunned.” 


Some Republican papers regret to find in these expressions a 
note of timidity and a lack of the “old Reed courage,” and hope 
that the Republicans will pursue an aggressive policy. Demo- 
cratic newspapers, on the other hand, congratulate Congress on 
the determination of Mr. Reed to keep the session free from par- 
tisan action and attempts at radical tariff legislation. 

Following are a few more editorial selections dealing with the 
question of the duty of Congress with respect to the financial 
situation : 


“The Republican organs and orators for the past ten years have 
been unsparing critics of Democratic administration. They have 
indicated with much vigor and volubility what they thought 
should be done, especially to relieve the stress of the financial 
condition. But it is now broadly hinted that they do not propose 
todo anything. They prefer the political advantage that might 
be reaped from continued embarrassment to the business of the 
country before patriotic considerations. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that less radical and revolutionary ideas may prevail. 
There will not be the slightest difficulty, if it shall be deemed 
desirable, in adopting needed legislation for making good the 
deficit in revenue occasioned by the failure of the income-tax. 
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This could be done without running counter either to Democratic 
or Republican policies, with the assurance that such legislation 
would meet with the assent of the President and the approval of 
the country. Such service the people have a right to expect at 
the hands of their representatives.”— 7he Record (Dem.), Phila- 
delphia. 


“Congress, shortly after it organizes, ought to find out, if pos- 
sible, what amount of the Government's obligations overdue 
remains unpaid. ‘There is a deficiency to be provided for, and 
a heavy one, as shown by the Treasury figures, but it is generally 
believed that the actual deficiency is much larger. Congress 
should press this investigation, and learn the facts before it un- 
dertakes to legislate for the relief of the Treasury. The Repub- 
lican majority should give no handle to the Administration by 
which to plead the baby act fifteen months from now. It has 
blamed every blunder it has made upon a previous Republican 
Administration. The public should now have the actual facts, 
so that there can be noexcuse hereafter for misrepresentation. ”— 
The American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


“If Congress should again refuse to authorize the issue of a 
gold bond and insist upon a coin bond, the Government will be 
compelled to secure the placing of bonds upon the best terms 
attainable, unless the Administration should submit to prompt 
tariff revision, whereby the revenue may be increased. The 
worst of it is that the difficulties of the Treasury will not end 
there unless Congress devises some means to prevent the raids of 
the exporters of gold upon the reserve. To keep on replenishing 
the Treasury by new and continuous issues of bonds will not stop 
the leak. ‘That will go on interminably under the present system 
of putting out greenbacks and Treasury notes one day and re- 
deeming them the next, with the process continued indefinitely. 
Two things are certain: one is that the tariff must be so revised 
as to furnish sufficient revenue and just protection ; and the other 
is that the Treasury’s supply of gold shall be protected from the 
forays of the foreign bankers. This is the least that the country 
expects the Executive and Congress to agree to do."— The 7e/e- 
graph (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“The Republican Congress may easily force another issue of 
bonds or prevent such an issue by making it unnecessary, but 
this Congress will not be able to saddle any McKinleyism on the 
country under the prétext that it must be done to raise revenue. 
As a revenue-raiser McKinleyism petered out in a two-years’ 
trial. It is a fraud forever. The way to raise what money the 
Treasury may need is to raise the beer tax to two dollars a barrel 
and put a 20 per cent. duty on tea and coffee. We would get out 
of the three nearly a hundred millions a year. But if you try, 
gentlemen, the scheme of taxing the people’s clothing and other 
necessaries you will have registered a multitudinous kick of 
10,000 horse- power at the next election against you, and you will 
be sent sprawling 
upon the cold, hard 
earth.”— 7he Times 
(Dem.), Chattanoo- 


Tr 
ga. 


“It is admitted 
that some legislation 
is necessary to am- 
plify the revenues, 
so that the gold re- 
demption fund shall 
not be used, as it has 
been by the present 
Administration, to 
pay current expen- 
ses of the Govern- 
ment. To increase 
the revenues there 
must be increase of 
internal revenue 
taxation and of tariff 
San eee duties. If it is not 

"= —_ considered desirable 


to introduce a tariff 























BOSSING THE JOB. 

G. O. P.—When it comes to finance, Grover, I qiscussion by the 
hold the cards this time, and you might as well Seun oheaiien th 
recognize that in that little note of yours. ouse majority e 

— The Journal, Minneapolis. necessary revenue 
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should be raised through internal taxation; but a tariff on some 
specific articles may be necessary even if President Cleveland 
thinks otherwise. The House can show its readiness to relieve 
the Government of its embarrassment through revenue deficits. 
and the Republican Party can go on record as promoting the pub- 
lic interests.”"— The Journal (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


“If there is to bea permanent deficit under existing laws, which 
is not certain, it may be got rid of by internal taxes. It may also 
be avoided by revenue duties without any protection in them. 
This is the way to avoid tariff agitation. If the Republicans 
begin a bill to increase protection on a few articles, the whole 
pack of robber barons will be turned loose, and will demand their 
share of the spoil. In the end, everybody will be let in, and the 
President will have a McKinley bill to veto."—The Courter- 
Journal (Dem.), Louisville. 


“Some legislation will have to be passed at this session to pro- 
vide for the reduction in revenue caused by the defeat of the in- 
come tax. <A tax of one dollar a barrel on beer would be the best 
resource. A tax on wool or increasing the levy on woolen goods 
would encounter a veto from the President; but beer is an article 
that might be taxed so as to increase the revenue very considera- 
bly and not even enhance the price of a schooner of the fluid. 
The currency will be a very difficult matter to handle by any 
Congressman, however eminent, disposed to play a game of 
politics in relation to the financial interests of the nation and 
Government.” — 7he 7ranscript (Rep.), Boston. 


“The National Bank act should be modified in some respects, 
and the burden of supplying gold to meet foreign demands be 
shifted from the Treasury to the banks. The present vicious 
circle of redemption and reissue can not last forever, but will 
breed a panic and currency collapse sooner or later.” — 7/e 
[Tribune (Rep.), Chicago. 

‘The revenues are so inadequate that something must be done; 
at least, it is the duty of the President to make a recommendation 
and of Congress to pass legislation, leaving the responsibility of 
the signing or vetoing the same to the President. If he wants to 
flounder along through the remainder of his term on the revenues 
of the Wilson-Gorman act, he can doit. He is President of the 
United States, and must bear the burdens incident thereto.”— 
The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


The Nicaragua Canal.—A synopsis of the report submitted to 
the President by the Nicaragua Canal Commission appeared in 
the New York //era/d last week, and the findings appear to be 
unfavorable to the enterprise. The surveys hitherto made are 
declared to be incomplete and untrustworthy, and the estimate 
of the cost is said to be far toolow. The commission believes 
that the “keystone of the whole project,” the Ochoa “rock-fill” 
dam, has not yet been demonstrated to be practicable. Many im- 
portant changes in the plans of the company are recommended, 
and the conclusion is reached that amore thorough survey is nec- 
essary. The commissioners suggest that Congress should ap- 
propriate $350,000 for a commission of competent engineers to 
make an exhaustive study of the whole scheme. Eighteen 
months are said to be required for such astudy. Zhe Hera/a'’s 
summary is generally accepted as accurate, and many are dis- 
appointed with the results of the investigation. ‘The editorial 
comment of 7he Hlera/d is as follows: “Certainly the Govern- 
ment can not lend support toa great undertaking whose engineer- 
ing practicability, according to the Government's own investiga- 
tion, has yet to be proved, and whose probable cost can not now 
be safely estimated. Even the most enthusiastic advocates of an 
interoceanic waterway must see that these vital problems must be 
solved before the advisability of constructing the cana! can be 
safely determined or intelligently considered.” The New Orleans 
Picayune does not think the report will serve to discourage Con- 
gress. It says: “The average citizen will be slow to consider it 
a condemnation of the Nicaragua Canal route, and now that 
everybody has become thoroughly convinced that an interoceanic 
canal under American auspices must be built, even an increased 
cost will not prevent the energetic pushing of bills before Con- 
gress in favor of the early resumption of work on the canal.” 





THE Cleveland Administration is growing in popularity--in London and 
Madrid. Reports are not in from Constantinople, Irkutsk, and the Cape 
ot Good Hope.—Star Savings, St. Louis. 
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WHAT CAN THE UNITED STATES DO FOR 
THE ARMENIANS? 


ALLS for some form of intervention by the United States 
Government are becoming more and more frequent and 
numerous. Reports of fresh outrages and massacres have 
aroused the wrath of many public men, and Senator Hoar is be- 
lieved to have expressed a widespread sentiment in his message 
to President Cleveland, pledging his 
any measure that may be recommended to Congress “for putting 


‘unwavering support” to 


a stop to the massacre of Christians” in the Turkish Empire, 
even tho the recommendation should extend so far as the treating 
of the guilty persons “as pirates or common enemies of the human 
race.” The latest news is that a second terrible massacre has 
occurred at Morach, and that thousands of Christians were killed. 
An American theological seminary is reported to have been 
burned, and two students to have been wounded. The Kurds, it 
is said, are attacking the Christians under the belief that they are 
carrying out the intentions of the Government. 

The new question of interference by the United States raised 
by Senator Hoar and others is being widely discussed in the press. 


The People Favor Vigorous Action.—“Our people are not 
quibblers. ‘They have a wholesale contempt for the shibboleths 
of so-called diplomacy. They would like tosee the United States 
take a front place in the forceful protest which Christendom is 
bound to make against the bloody tyranny of the Turk. 

“Only the cowardly and un-American foreign policy of the 
Cleveland Admiaistration has prevented the power of this great 
nation from making itself felt on the Bosporus. 

“Minister Terrell has only done the bidding of his master in 
suppressing news in order to condone the Grand Turk’s terrible 
crimes against modern civilization. 

“What a Thanksgiving all Christendom would have if Turkish 
misgovernment of Christian provinces could be wiped out! And 
what a thrill of enthusiasm would pass from Maine to California 
if the cable should tell us later that on this Thanskgiving Day the 
guns of an Amercian man-of-war had sounded the death-knell of 
the Ottoman cruelty that makes all Christians shudder! Un- 
luckily thatisimpossible. Grover Cleveland is still President.” — 
lhe Recorder (Rep.), New York. 


Are We Prepared to Reverse Our Policy ?—‘“This country 
has never hitherto been a party to ‘the Eastern question,’ and it 
may fairly be presumed that our Government will not depart 
from the policy of wisely holding aloof from Old World quarrels. 
Our attitude toward Turkey for its ill-treatment of American 
citizens, or for violation of treaty pledges, should be precisely 
our attitude toward another power committing the same offenses, 
going not a step further nor falling back in the slightest degree 
from the precedents we have established. Senator Hoar’s cry 
for the intervention of the United States on the ground of 
‘humanity’ has a sound that is peculiarly appealing at this time 
when the whole world is shocked by the atrocities inflicted on the 
Armenians by Turkish officers acting under the Sultan’s orders 
or with his tacit approval ; but the United States, much as it may 
sympathize, can not take it upon itself to act as the champion of 
every oppressed race, unless it is prepared to wage constant war- 
fare and to shed the blood of its citizens in quarrels which reason 
can not call their own. When our citizens are wronged or mal- 
treated by the Turkish Government it is not only the right but 
the duty of the United States to exact the amplest reparation for 
their wrongs. It should make no difference that citizens so 
wronged are naturalized citizens. 

‘ Pollowing such a policy the course of the United States is log- 
ical and consistent; whereas were our Government to make itself 
a party to intervention, or to announce that it would champion 
humanity as humanity, it would enter upon a troublous way. If 
it did not prepare to back up this challenge by a show of force it 
would be ridiculed by the whole world as a braggart who dare 
not make good menacing words. To follow up a declaration of 
championship, we should send to the Mediterranean at least a 
score of vessels with instructions to attack Turkish ports and 
posts, since military operations in the interior of Armenia are out 
of the question. But whither would such a demonstration lead 
us? Not merely against Turkey, but presumably against the 
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European powers, who would sink their differenc s out of sight 
to coalesce against an intruder who proclaimed the absence of 
diplomatic motive in assailing ‘Turkey in the name of ‘ humanity.’” 
—The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


Only Two Things We Can Do.—“ There are only two things 
which we can do with effect. One is what Mr. Terrell is doing, 
to address vigorous remonstrances to the Porte about the safety 
of our own citizens. These have apparently been effective thus 
far, but more by good luck than anything else. Threatening the 
Porte with our navy would be bad policy, because he knows that 
our navy can not do anything more to him than the combined 
navies of Europe which are threatening him already. . . . No 
one has yet suggested the dispatch of our little army, or of the 
Seventh Regiment, to occupy Armenia and fight the Turks in 
the snow. When that proposal is made we shall discuss it with 
the gravity which it merits. 

“The other thing we might do, and ought to do, is to send 
money, provisions, and clothing for the thousands of unhappy 
people, mainly, in all probability, women and children, who will 
have to face the terrible winter of Asia Minor wi hout any protec- 
tion against weather and hunger. If there were more of this 
going on, we could do with very much less ‘voicing’ of indigna- 
tion and less vituperation of the Turk. It is a feasible work and 
ought to be actively prosecuted. A fighting rdle on the Turkish 
question is not open tous. The humane role is. Jingoes ought 
to reconcile themselves to the fact that Providence has clearly not 
intended that we should have a hand in a// fights, or it would 
have made all parts of the globe accessible to our navy. The 
ruffians and oppressors who carry on their atrocities in the interior 
of large continents are clearly meant to be chastised by other 
hands than ours, and in the mean time we must all be thankful 
that we have a President and Secretary of State who are mindful 
of the national dignity, and do not expose us to the ridicule of 
mankind by sending forth impotent yelps to the ends of the earth.” 
—The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


“There can be no doubt that Senator Hoar’s righteous wrath is 
shared by millions of people. Words can not adequately express 
the horror of the situation. The whole civilized world stands 
aghast. The cruelties are frightful in their nature and enormous 
in their extent. Every hour the cry of Christendom that the 
nations shall make common cause against the merciless murder- 
ers increases in vehemence and in volume. No doubt it is diffi- 
cult to know just what to do, but the feeling that something must 
and shall be done is one which is sure to find imperious expres- 
sion in Washington pretty soon, as it is finding it already in 
London, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and every other Christian 
vapital.”"— Zhe Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 

“On contemplating the fearful results which attend the main- 
tenance of the balance of power in Europe, civilization must stand 
aghast. The terrible deeds that must be tolerated for policy's 
sake by a Christian people stamp the whole institution as an out 
rage so great that it is a wonder that Providence will permit it. 
In complications that demand such sacrifices of a national con- 
science, the free people of the United States would have no part. 
To combine with royal murderers is not the duty of a free nation. 
The wisdom of the Monroe doctrine has received no more striking 
illustration than from the events of the past few months. The 
Monroe doctrine essentially implies a policy of no interference in 
foreign affairs, no entanglements with European nations which 
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would lead to putting the United States in the shameful position 
of England at present."—7he 7imes (Dem.), Kansas City. 

“A genuine American [President] would have something to 
say about the perils of American missionaries in Turkey, and if 
distrust or fear of each other render European powers unwilling 
to take the first independent and uncompromising step for main- 
tenance of the rights of civilization, even in the dominions of the 
‘unspeakable Turk,’ tvho ought to have been tumbled out of 
Europe many years ago, this nation might at least defend its own 
citizens as promptly as it did when the United States really had 
no naval power, more than thirty years ago, and was not known, 
even to itself, as a great power in warfare on land.”—7he 
Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


A EUROPEAN ECONOMIST ON AMERICA’S 
FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


HE leading French economist to-day is M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, whose influence is recognized throughout Europe. 
As professor, author, and, above all, editor of “ Z’ Economiste 
francais,” he occupies a commanding position in the economic 
world. His view of the present financial situation in America 
and of the most feasible solution of our difficulties is likely to 
attract wide attention. He contributes to 7he Forum (Decem- 
ber) an article on the “Conditions for American Commercial and 
Financial Supremacy,” wherein he submits observations on two 
points—the issues of paper money by the Government and the 
question of silver or bimetalism. At the close of an elaborate 
review of the situation, he states his conclusion to be that “the 
two necessary conditions on which the United States can secure 
a financial position as important as that they now hold in agri- 
culture and in industry,” and hope to “approach and equal Great 
Britain as a financial power,” are, first, the abandonment of all 
paper money issued by the state, afid, second, the definitive 
adoption of gold as the sole standard. Our “frequent and severe 
crises,” which obstruct our development in so many directions, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu attributes wholly to our failure to observe 
these two conditions. 

The article opens with a few general observations concerning 
the unfitness of Government to maintain paper money in circula- 
tion, even if the paper is redeemable in specie. Paper currency, 
says the writer, must not be rigid and uniform, but elastic, and 
government officials have neither the personal nor material means 
to keep such a currency flexible, only business men, with spe- 
cial training and experience, being equal to such a task. Com- 
ing to the difficulty of maintaining a gold reserve, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu says: 


“The inconvenience of state regulation of fiduciary currency is 
most striking in connection with the maintenance of the specie 
reserve. This reserve is absolutely indispensable to any coun- 
try if it is desired that transactions shall have a solid basis, and 
contracts for a term of some years shall be possible. In most 
countries the banks, either public or private, maintain the specie 
reserve. Obliged to pay their notes in specie on demand, it is 
their permanent interest that the specie reserve shall not be ex- 
hausted. Moreover, they have very effectual means for protecting 
it. Gold may be required for export to settle debts that have 
either a commercial or financial source, resulting in the latter case 
trom either public or private loans. Gold must always be fur- 
nished for export, otherwise business with other countries will be 
restricted and at times rendered impossible, and the credit of the 
country will be impaired. But when gold exports become too 
extensive, and particularly when they seem caused by a specula- 
tive movement, and threaten the metallic reserve of the country, 
the banks have an excellent means of obviating and removing the 
evil—an advance in the rate of discount. 

“There has been and still is much discussion of the means of 
protecting specie reserves. In reality there is only one way in 
which good results may be obtained in this direction. To raise 
the rate from 2% or 3 per cent. to 4, 5, or even 6 per cent, (in 
former times it has touched ro per cent. in England) is the only 
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rapid and adequate way to protect the specie reserve and preve: 
excessive exports of gold. . . 

“Thus whenever the banks, public or private, are charged wit! 
the protection of the metallic reserve of the country, they accon 
plish it with certainty by this sovereign method of raising the 
money rate. In a normal condition of international financia 
relations, this advance may be moderate, and the country expe: 
ences only slight detriment, a light and momentary embarras: 
ment, not to be compared to the shock and the discredit resultin 
from an outgo of gold the end of which can not be calculated 
On the contrary, when the state issues the fiduciary currency, as 
in the United States, it has no real means of protecting th: 
metallic reserve. It is under obligation to pay gold to all who 
demand it, without any power to regulate or reduce the demand. 
It is absolutely disarmed. Its sole resource is to secure specie by 
loans abroad. But as these loans have no effect on the general 
current of business, their proceeds are soon exhausted, and they 
must be renewed. ‘This incapacity to protect its reserve is the 
chief reason why a state is not fitted to issue fiduciary money.” 

With respect to silver, M. Leroy-Beaulieu says that Europe is 
unable to understand the hesitation of this country to reduce it to 
the rank of subsidiary coin. England’s supremacy has been 
largely due to her gold standard, he says, and continues: 


“If the United States are to attain a commercial, and still more 
a financial position, equal to that of England, the dollar must be 
given the qualities of the pound sterling; that is, there must be 
no sort of doubt that it,is a gold dollar, and that never for any 
reason or under any pretext that which is called a dollar shall be 
paid in silver. Then all nations will have the same faith in the 
dollar that they have in the pound sterling. As the United States 
have a territory infinitely more vast than that of England, a ter- 
ritory full of the most varied resources and in which capital can 
find great opportunities of profit, that country will become the 
chosen land for the capital of the whole world. The old nations, 
with narrow territory already almost completely in use, such as 
(besides Great Britain) France, Belgium, Switzerland, and re- 
cently Germany—ali these strenuous producers of savings that 
they no longer know how to employ will direct their overflowing 
capital toward the United States. All that is lacking is a com- 
pletely solid monetary system to enable the American people to 
profit by a large part of the capital accumulated in such enormous 
quantities by the old nations of Europe.” 


Not a single European country, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, at- 
taches the slightest importance to bimetalism, and the talk about 
an international agreement is perfectly gratuitous. With regard 
to the alleged scarcity of gold, he says: 


“The increase in the production of gold since 1888, and espe- 
cially since 1893, and the probability of a still greater increase 
within the next ten years, must blast the hopes of the bimetalists. 
If the production of one metal only—the one most convenient for 
use as money, most sought in the arts, the only one at present 
employed in international payments—shall amply suffice for all 
the needs of the civilized world, why should there be joined with 
it a less convenient metal, more despised in the arts, and to the 
use of which modern custom is opposed? The bimetallic move- 
ment must be regarded as bound to collapse and vanish.” 


The article concludes with the following advice to America: 


“In these conditions there is but one course worthy of a grea! 
nation like the United States. It is not to persist in trying t 
‘rehabilitate’ silver; it is definitely to recognize the preeminenc« 
of gold and to make of this metal the sole keystone of the Anier! 
can monetary system. Silver will never be anything but subsid 
iary money for the Western nations. The United States Treasur: 
will, without doubt, lose a part of the sums it has so imprudently 
sunk in the purchase of silver. But this loss is unimportant fo 
so rich and progressive a people; it is of no consequence com 
pared with the solidity the gold standard will give to the Amer 
can monetary system and to American credit. 

“So soon as the capitalists, small and great, of Europe, sha 
know that the United States have definitely adopted the gol 
standard and relegated silver to a subordinate monetary rdle, th« 
savings of Western Europe will flow toward that country. Free 
from the fear that he may some day be repaid in depreciate: 
money, every person with savings in all Europe will be happy t 
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find a return of 3% to 4 per cent. in good American securities, 
and of 5 to 5% per cent. in the shares of well-established Ameri- 
canenterprises. Then the immense territory of the United States 
will find its vast resources rapidly and completely put in the way 
of exploitation.” 





LESSONS OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


NTERCOLLEGIATE football this year seems to have been 
free from the features which led, in previous seasons, to in- 
dignant denunciations of the “brutality” of the game and to de- 
mands for the total suppression of intercollegiate contests. 
There were no surprises in the results of the games played; 
throughout nothing but the expected has happened. The final 
game was played last week between Cornell and Pennsylvania, 
and the latter won by an overwhelming score. The Philadelphia 
Telegraph comments as follows on these annual contests : 


“The philosopher and the writer of song or romance could not 
visit a scene which is fuller of inspiration and suggestion. To 
see 15,000 Or 20,000 people, men and women alike, on the occasion 
of a brilliant play rising simultaneously from their places, waving 
their flags and ribbons in the air and shouting their enthusiasm 
and apparent joy, is a sight to thrill the most serious man. This 
is a scene which is distinctly American, and if the people of 
Europe could be transplanted from continent to continent for a 
few hours, and could witness one of these great games, they 
would be treated to a sight to fill them with positive bewilder- 
ment.” 


The Boston 7ranscrzpt congratulates the friends of football 
upon the results of ““a season which many have felt to be one of 
trial” as to whether excesses can be rooted out, and reviews the 
situation as follows : 


“In the games between the greater colleges there has been but 
one instance of disqualification for ‘slugging,’ a record made with 
umpires who have been chosen because of their impartiality and 
strictness in enforcing every penalty under the rules and who 
have been alert in the discharge of those onerous duties. Of 
covert meanness and obvious attempts to disable there have been 
several instances which have been seen from the side lines but 
which have escaped detection. Considering the multiplicity of 
opportunities these have been of the rarest. It has come to be 
recognized among the players themselves that such underhand- 
edness must be held by each individual as his veriest secret. If 
known among fellow players, censure will meet it and it will not 
be tolerated. It may be of special interest in this neighborhood 
to say that the closest observation has failed to detect a single 
instance in which a Harvard player has done one of these meaner 
things. 

Punt- 
Defensive tac- 


“The amended rules have modified the game somewhat. 
ing is almost constant and the game more open. 
tics have been more systematized. Injuries of any moment have 
been wanting. ‘The games have been fought out in the fullest, 
fairest, and most sportsmanlike spirit, which in itself must be 
beneficial. The other benefits of the game, the careful training, 
the care in every detail of play, the courage, the perseverance, 
the quick judgment in measuring opponents, and in seizing and 
making opportunities, the prolonged determined struggles in the 
‘ace of every odds in order to ‘play the game,’ are too well recog- 
lized to need comment. It is to this extreme carefulness in every 
detail of play, the pluck with which she meets the unexpected, 
ind the calm determination with which she has fought for all that 
vas in her, that Yale is indebted for her many victorious seasons. 
‘lero worship, which sometimes accompanies the victors, is not 
ilways wise, but the qualities which the game develops and from 
vhich its chief value comes will wisely minimize what of this is 
fulsome. 

“Progress has marked the game of this season. It has been 
learly. proved that what was needed was an intelligent public 
‘pinion which would not countenance brutal tactics and excesses. 
or the excesses of preceding seasons the public is to blame by 
‘S quiescence or its failure in wise criticism. The future of the 
ame is in the hands of that same public opinion.” 





IF the Sultan reads the newspapers he will discover that his word of 
onor does not circulate at its face value.—7he Sentinel, Milwaukee. 
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STARTLING JUVENILE CRIMES. 


STRANGE feature of the criminal record of the past week 

or two is the youth of many of those accused of atrocious 
and revolting deeds. Young boys have figured as murderers, 
burglars, forgers, and thieves. In New York a fourteen-year-old 
boy named Beresheim is under arrest on the charge of having 
murdered a man named Krauer, and the Gerry Society is said to 
be convinced of his guilt. Two students of Union College, 
charged with*burglary, have confessed, that they had begun as 
amateur vandals and gradually developed into professional 
thieves and robbers. But the case which has created the greatest | 
sensation is that of the four boys who recently wrecked a fast 
mail train near Rome, in this State, causing the death of two 
men and severe injuries toa number of others. The object of the 
crime seems to have been plunder, and there is said to be evi- 
The 
leader is a boy of eighteen named Hildreth, a son of a New York 


dence of great care and skill in the planning of the crime. 


lawyer, and his associates are Bristol, aged eighteen, Plate, aged 
seventeen, and Hibbard, aged nineteen. After their arrest, de- 
tectives found a number of sensational stories in their rooms, 
including a life of Jesse James, and the general impression is that 
their crime was due to the effects of detective novels and “penny 
dreadfuls.” The newspapers, in commenting on this extraordi- 
nary number of juvenile crimes, discuss the means of preventing 
the circulation of such literature among the young. We repro- 
duce some interesting selections : 


The Boys Lived in a False World.—‘ Theirs is not a case 
which calls for any exercise of clemency, for they are not chil- 
dren, nor did they act on impulse in committing their crime. 
They have all reached the age of responsibility for their deeds, 
the youngest being over eighteen, and all are possessed of at 
least average intelligence. One or two have had unusually good 
advantages, and they planned the train-wrecking deliberately, 
and proposed to rob the injured and dead victims with all the 
cold-blooded calculation of hardened criminals. It is charitable 
to think that they did not realize what they were doing, and had 
no definite prevision of the horror and cruelty of their intended 
deed—with its ghastly corpses and the bruised and wounded men 
to be taken from the wreck. Had some mental process put before 
either of them, even the most hardened, a picture of the dead en- 
gineer as he lay crushed under his engine, from which he refused 
to jump, there would have been no train-wrecking by that party. 

“How to explain their crime is not so easy without knowing 
more of the ancestry and environment than the dispatches have 
given. 

"Vile literature plays its part in this ruin of young lives, as 
was to have been expected. Flamboyant exploitation of the 
deeds of famous criminals, and exciting if not eulogistic descrip- 
tions of exploits of train-robbers, thieves, and murderers of the 
Jesse James type are said to have been eagerly and frequently 
read by these youthful train-wreckers. In Hildreth's room, 
which was a sort of headquarters for the gang, sharing that 
honor with the canal-boat saloon, were found numerous examples 
of this sort of literature, and in the pocket of one of the gang, 
when arrested, was a biography of Jesse James. Worse litera- 
ture than this is said to have also been found in the possession of 
these boys, and the evidence is complete that the work of demor- 
alization and training for their crime was completed if not begun 
by this sort of reading. ‘The case seems to be not only one of 
exemplified viciousness, the origin of which is not plainly traced, 
but another example of the working of a diseased and distorted 
imagination operative on weak characters and on natures without 
moral foundations. ‘These boys lived in a false world, with false 
conceptions of heroism, false ideals, and false notions of enjoy- | 
ment and happiness, and they must awaken from their degrading 
dreams, if they ever do, in prison. Their condition differs only 
in degree from that of hundreds of others, and the authors and 
publishers of the kind of literature with which they fed their 
imaginations can not escape responsibility for their crime and its 
consequences."— 7he Republican, Springfield. 


Responsibility of Sensational Writers.—‘‘They have sought 
to make heroic the most cowardly of criminals, for there can be 
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no more cowardly crime than that of wrecking a railroad train. 
A few years ago the boys, who, chafed under the restraints of 
home discipline, wanted to go out to fight Indians. Later they 
were taken with the romance of the cowboy’s life, but as both 
these romances have disappeared the sensational writers have 
found nothing better to glorify than the deeds of cowardly crim- 
inals who placed obstructions upon railroads and then robbed the 
dead and wounded. 

“This is a wonderful degeneration in the wild hero. In war 
there has never been found a worse example of the sneaking, 
cowardly outcast than the camp follower who skulked between 
the lines and roamed over the battle-field to rob the dead and 
wounded. But in our modern yellow-back literature such 
cowards are made over into heroes to tempt restless and perhaps 
thoughtless boys to follow lines of crime.”—7/e /uter Ocean, 
Chicago. 


Of a Piece with the Jingo Craze for Foreign Adventure.— 
“The boy train-wreckers near Rome, N. Y., had this in commen 
with the student burglars at Union College, that they found life 
flat and dull and felt justified in resorting to crime to enliven it. 
The students distinctly say that they set out on their career of 
robbery ‘for fun.’ . . . If excitement is the main end of life, we 
do not see how they can be blamed; and that it is, they have 
many teachers to tell them. At bottom, the jingo craze for for- 
eign adventure and war is all of a piece with the desire of fiction- 
fed boys for a glorious career of crime. 

“How far a semi-criminal literature is responsible for the pro- 
duction of boy-criminals, is a nice question. That it pushes 
many an ill-balanced mind into crime is undoubted, but we still 
have to ask what makes the mind ill-balanced, and whether the 
latent tendency to crime might not have been awakened by some 
other means, if not by a prurient or sensational literature. The 
case is like the inquiry whether detailed accounts in the press of 
extraordinary suicides do not directly cause other suicides. There 
is some evidence that they do, but it has been recently pointed 
out that, in Switzerland, where the number of suicides is propor- 
tionately greater than in any other country of Europe, the press 
is very little sensational and makes no display of the attractive 
horrors of suicide. However the question be decided, it is plain 
that government, when most paternal, can not suppress the liter- 
ary glorification of crime. Efforts have been made again and 
again in England to stamp out the ‘penny dreadfuls,’ but one 
Home Secretary after another has had to confess that it passed 
the wit of lawyers to draw a bill which would discriminate be- 
tween, say, Stevenson’s ‘Kidnaped’ and the ‘bluggiest’ White- 
chapel hair-raiser.”— 7he Kvening Post, New York. 


The Duty of Sunday-School Teachers.—‘‘ We believe that 
but avery small part of those who teach the young either for their 
mental or spiritual benefit, have any adequate conception of the 
harm done by the pernicious class of literature to which we have 
referred. Its sale is something enormous, and boys are its chief 
patrons. They conceal themselves at home and read it. They 
read it while delivering papers, carrying messages, doing errands, 
running elevators, going to and from school—wherever and 
whenever an opportunity can be made. Ninety percent. of the 
juvenile criminals are lovers of the cheap trash, and the evil is 
growing in a way to alarm the better elements of society. It is 
the duty of the Sunday-school teacher not only to teach the ob- 
servance of what is good, but the avoidance of what is wrong, 
and should the powerful auxiliary of the church direct its energies 
against the evil of corrupting literature, the work of harvesting 
the souls of the young would be wonderfully promoted. ”— 7%e 
Free Press, Detroit. 

“To every one who has the care of a growing boy or girl, the 
moral comes with special emphasis. The boy or girl who reads 
bad books does so usually because he or she has no interesting 
and attractive good books to read. At this day, when almost 
every publishing-house issues at holiday time large numbers of 
the best class of books for boys and girls, it is more than a pity 
when the sons of well-to-do citizens go to the lives of vicious, 
brutal criminals for their instruction and amusement.”— 7he Ad- 
vertiser, Boston, 


‘“*T SUPPOSE you are a socialist, or anarchist, or something?’’ asked the 
lady of vague ideas. 

‘*Madam,” replied Mr. Brokedown Baldwin. “Iam a passive altruist.” 
‘““What in the name of common sense is that?” 
“I believe in being helped all I can.""—7he Journal, Indianapol?s. 
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THE GREAT RAILROAD POOL. 


NE of the most powerful railroad organizations ever per- 
fected in this country came into existence as aresult of the 
unanimous adoption, by the trunk-line presidents, of the plan for 
the regulation of rates and traffic which has long been under dis- 
cussion. According to 7he Razlroad World, Philadelphia, the 
purposes of the agreement are: “To aid in fulfilling the purposes 
of the Interstate-Commerce Act ; to cooperate with each other and 
adjacent transportation associations; to establish and maintain 
reasonable and just rates, fares, rules, and regulations on State 
and interstate traffic; to prevent unjust discrimination, and to 
secure the reduction and Concentration of agencies, and the in- 
troduction of economies in the conduct of the freight and passen- 
ger service.” ‘The articles have to be ratified by the boards of 
directors of the nine trunk lines involved, and the plan is ex- 
pected to go into force on January 1, 1896. There are provisions 
imposing a penalty for infractions of the agreement, and the in- 
tention is to enforce it as an express and direct contract. ‘The 
question widely discussed in connection with this pooling arrange- 
ment is whether it does not violate the Interstate-Commerce Law. 
A number of newspapers believe that it does, and are vigorously 
denouncing it as a gigantic conspiracy against the people. Sen 
ator W. E. Chandler takes the same view, and has written an 
other letter to President Cleveland calling his attention to the 
agreement, and demanding that he shall “stop it” by an “earnest 
word” to Mr. J. P. Morgan, who is one of the chief parties to the 
transaction. 
We append a number of comments from different points of 


view : 


Legal and Beneficial.—‘‘The effect of such an agreement as 
briefly outlined can not now be fully appreciated. It means the 
maintenance of rates and the abolition of unjust discrimination, 
and if these can be fully carried out the benefit, alike to the public 
and the corporations themselves, is incalculable. The railroads 
have annually lost millions of dollars in rate wars, and further 
large sums have been lost through discrimination; and the gen 
eral public has benefited but little in either case. Under the 
plan, the small shipper will be on a par with the large shipper ; 
one rate will be given to all, which will thus largely eliminate 
the railroads as a factor in the competition between business men 
in the same locality. It is not to be supposed that such a gigan 
tic scheme as this will not meet with great opposition, especially 
by those who have heretofore enjoyed the benefit of a discrimina- 
ting rate, and by people who pose as the dear public’s friend, like 
Senator Chandler, for example. But it is probably safe to say 
that the provisions of the agreement have been kept well within 
the ‘intent and purposes’ of the Interstate-Commerce Law and all 
other laws having any bearing upon the railroads. Never before 
has there been such an overbauling of Federal and State laws 
applying to railroads. Such being the case, there is no reasona 
ble ground for doubting the legality of the new agreement, not 
should there be any doubt as to the sincerity of those who have 
agreed to enforce its provisions.”— 7he Razlroad Werld, Phila- 


delphia. 
Why Don’t They Simply Obey the Law?—‘“ The new rail- 


road trust is the largest conspiracy of the kind ever formed. It 
is also the one most dangerous to the popular welfare. It com- 
bines enterprises representing three billions of dollars’ capital. It 
places in the hands of nine irresponsible men the absolute contro! 
of the railroad business of the continent. 

“It confers upon these men the right and the power to deter- 
mine absolutely at what rate freight and passengers shall be 
transported from one point to another, without any check from 
competition or any relief from reason. 

“These nine men are empowered to say arbitrarily what the 
cotton, wheat, and corn crops of the country shall be taxed as the 
condition of reaching a market. They are empowered to decide 
what tribute shall be levied upon the dry-goods, the clothing, the 
hats, shoes, clocks, groceries, agricultural implements, and 
everything else used by the people in their passage from maker 
to consumer. 

“There could be nothing more dangerous than this in the way 
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There could be nothing more flagrantly violative of 
The statutes against it are specific, and without reference 
to the statutes our highest courts have held such combinations to 
be criminal at common Jaw. 

“The excuse just now urged is that the agreement is necessary 
to protect the small shipper against unjust discriminations in favor 


of a trust. 


law. 


of the large shipper. But the small shipper is protected already. 
The law makes discrimination against him a penal offense. 

“Tf the railroad magnates are really anxious to protect him they 
have only to obey the law. Their contention is in substance that 
they are such incorrigible lawbreakers that they must resort to 
the greater crime of conspiracy in order to prevent themselves 
from committing the smaller one of unjust discrimination. "— 7/e 
World, New York. 


Not a Trust Because Subject to the Commission.—“ Senator 
Chandler evidently does not see the merits of the agreement. 
Not only would it lift many railroads from the hands of receivers, 
save many others from a similar impending fate, earn money for 
the stockholders of railroads, and in time of its own accord force 
auniform reduction of rates and fares, but the shippers, the great- 
est present sufferers, would be benefited. 

“The competition between railroads is so keen that all the large 
systems endeavor to stimulate traffic by fostering enterprises 
along the lines. When it shall have been demonstrated that rail- 
roads, by charging certain fixed rates to all shippers, can earn 
fixed charges and a reasonable interest for the stockholders and 
shall then have a surplus left, the time will have arrived fora 
reduction of rates sufficient to equalize the surplus. 

“The railroads are the great factors of the commerce of this 
vast country. In the building up of one man’s business at the 
expense of tearing down another’s they are not stimulating that 
commerce, and it was the realization of this by the presidents, 
as well as the desire to earn something for the stockholders, that 
prompted the successful drafting and approval of the agreement 
which Mr. Chandler seeks to have torn to pieces, or if the parties 
to the contract sign it to have them proceeded against. 

“It may be, as Mr. Chandler asserts, that the agreement is only 
a step toward securing legal authority for pooling of traffic, but it 
is hard to see wherein it becomes a trust, since it is only for the 
enforcement of the rates of tariff and fares approved by the Inter- 
state-Commerce Commission. Mr. Chandler is a lawyer, but 
were he an iron- master, and had he to meet the prices of a compet- 
itor who was given a secret rebate on every ton of pig he received 
or every ton of manufactured product shipped, his wail would be 
in a different key."— 7he Courier-Journal, Louisville. 


A Useful Plan, but Forbidden by Law.—‘ There is practi- 
cally no difference of opinion on the advisability of pooling rail- 
road rates, if the law should allow such acourse. The difficulty 
at present is that the iaw expressly forbids such arrangements, 
and there is a strong sentiment among business men that if any 
change at all is made in the Interstate-Commerce Law, the provi- 
sion against pooling should be stricken out, inasmuch as that 
provision is to some extent an incentive to such unnecessary com- 
petition between the railroads as would usually lead in the end to 
a Trate-war. 

“The experience of this country in the past five years has been 
so costly that the sentiment against rate-wars is now almost 
inanimous. So many good-paying properties have been plunged 
into insolvency by unnecessary and unjustifiable rate wars, that 
the tendency in the next few years will almost undoubtedly be 

n favor of allowing the roads to make some agreement which, 
without imposing any injustice upon shippers or consumers, will 
it least give the roads a fair rate of profit."— 7he Advertiser, 
Poston. 


Congress Should be Heard From.—‘‘The acts of Congress— 
the will of the people expressed through their representatives— 
are utterly and most contemptuously ignored by these railroad 
lords, who propose to operate the great transportation lines in 
the interests of the officers and stockholders, to the detriment of 
the interests of the traveling and trafficking public. 

“The audacity of these monopoly lovers and promoters should 
be rebuked, and, perhaps, will be. That they do not feel abso- 


lutely secure in their move to keep rates up and crush competition 
'S manifest from the fact that the gigantic pooling arrangement 
loes not go into effect until Congress shall have been in session 
one month. 


It is to be hoped, however, that they will hear from 
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Congress in a way that will effectually check their high-handed 
proceedings. 

“It will be fortunate for the monopolists if their joint traffic 
conspiracy does not result in a measure looking to the absolute 
ownership of railroads, particularly the trunk 
National Government.”— 7he Pilot, Norfolk. 


lines, by the 


Speaker Reed’s Service to the Republic.—Theodore Roose- 
velt reviews the record of Thomas B. Reed as Speaker of thé 
House of Representatives in the current issue of 7he /orum. 
The title of the Fifty-first Congress to a definite place in Ameri- 
can history, according to him, rests chiefly on the new rules in 
regard to dilatory motions and quorum-counting enforced by Mr. 
Reed. Mr. Roosevelt recalls the bitter and widespread opposi- 
tion to these rules on the part of the Democratic and Independent 
newspapers, and their subsequent vindication by the Supreme 
Court and a Democratic Congress. We quote as follows from the 
article : 


“The Reed rules represented the mere application of common 
sense, courage, and honesty to parliamentary procedure. So 
evident did this become that his very opponents while still in 
power were themselves forced to adopt his rules, and the people, 
by an overwhelming majority, undid the wrong they had done 
and replaced him as Speaker; only in a position far more secure 
and far more triumphant than when he had first held the chair, 
for be had back of him an enormously increased majority. There 
have been times when a statesman has triumphed after defeat 
because he himself has changed; but in this case it is not Reed 
who has changed—it is the popular feeling. His position remains 
unaltered. He consistently maintained the righteousness and 
justice of his proceedings, and his bitter political enemies were 
forced by the hard logic of events to acknowledge that they had 
been wrong and that he had been right. Rarely in the history 
of American politics has any statesman received so dramatically 
complete a vindication. 

“Speaker Reed rendered a great service to his party by his 
action as Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress; and, by the fact of 
having rendered this service, placed himself at one leap among 
the foremost of the party leaders; but he rendered an even greater 
service to the American Republic. In order that a republic may 
exist there must be some form of representative government, and 
this representative government must include a legislature. If 
the practises to which Mr. Reed put a stop were allowed to be- 
come chronic, representative government would itself be an im- 
possibility. Not for many years has there been a man in our 
public life to whom the American people owe as great a debt as 
they do to Speaker Thomas B. Reed.” 


A Law Against Protracted Campaigns.—Following the ini- 
tiative of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in advocating a 
short campaign, the Providence (Rhode Island) Board of Trade 
has adopted a memorial to Congress asking that a Federal law 
shall be passed fixing the dates of national conventions, or pro- 
viding that they shall not exceed three months previous to Presi 
dential elections. The Chicago Chronicle, one of the few large 
papers which oppose the movement for shorter campaigns, vigor 
ously attacks this proposal as an attempt to infringe upon political 
rights. It says: ‘‘There would be as much sense in a law de- 
claring that noman shall form his political opinions except within 
three months of a Presidential election as there would be in a law 
declaring that the candidate that he is to support shall be nomi- 
nated within three months of the day when the popular vote is to 
be cast. Acitizen bas as much right to plenty of time for making 
up his mind as to the ticket that he will vote as he has to plenty 
of time for making up his mind as to what principles and plans 
of administrative policy he likes best. The Constitution gives 
Congress no power to fix the time when national conventions shal 
be held for the nomination of candidates and the adoption of 
platforms. The methods by which political parties shall 
manage their affairs in honest ways is not a proper subject of 
legislation. It is within the domain of personal liberty, which 
neither Congress nor any State has aright toinvade. The fair, 
voluntary action of individuals and of political parties as to the 


time, manner. and method of discharging political duties and 
exercising political rights is not a proper subject of police sur- 
veillance under either Federal or local laws.” 








| 
| 
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A “FLOOD OF GOLD” AND ITS EFFECT. 


ILL nature come to our aid in the attempt to solve the 
money question, so perplexing to economists and states- 

men? According to several independent forecasts, an enormous 
increase in the world’s supply of gold is in sight, and this is be- 
lieved by some to involve a rise in the price of silver, a general 
industrial revival, and the automatic establishment of a “natural 
bimetalism.” An English financier, writing in the London 
Bankers’ Magazine, speaks of the development of new fields in 
South Africa and elsewhere, and predicts such a glut of gold as 
will necessitate the suspension of free coinage and the limitation 
of the legal-tender quality of gold. Mr. Preston, the director of 
the United States Mint, also refers, in his last report, to the im- 
pending increase in the gold output and draws some very opti- 
mistic conclusions. In an interview, he is reported to have said: 


““When you have an increase in the production of gold you will 
surely have an increase in the money of the world. Gold is the 
same as money the world over, for you may take a gold dollar 
and put it into the furnace and melt it down, and still it will re- 
tain its value, unaided by any other security. The more gold 
produced, the more money we will haveincirculation. . . . When 
there is an abundance of money in circulation prosperity prevails. 
The more money we have the more we spend. That is the com- 
mon practise as it applies to the average person throughout the 
world. If the United States has an increase in the production of 
gold, the result will be that there will be an increase in the vol- 
ume of investments. The more gold we have the more valuable 
become our securities, and foreign investors will not be slow in 
seeking investments for their capital. Thesame conditions apply 
to the world at large, so that I sincerely believe that we are about 
to experience a ‘flood of gold’ that will improve business and help 
to solve the financial problem.” 


Those who do not accept the “quantity theory” of money criti- 
cize these hopeful views as extravagant, and declare that the in- 
crease in the gold output will but slightly stimulate business. 
There are some writers who predict great disaster and commer- 
cial disturbance from the anticipated glut of gold. We append 
comments giving expression to these different views: 


We May See Silver .at a Premium.—“Gold having appre- 
ciated relatively to silver because of the greater production of the 
white metal, there were two ways in which our silver dollar 
might be made equal in commercial value to our gold dollar 
without altering either. The first was a decrease in the produc- 
tion of silver; the second an increase in the production of gold. 

“The second way was believed to be impossible, owing to the 
theory that not much more gold could be got out of the earth. 
So pessimists persisted in declaring that the silver dollar must 
either be wiped out of existence or made to contain more silver. 
They thought their logic was inevitable: 

“But Nature laughs at human logic. To-day there is a pros- 
pect of such immense additions to the world’s visible supply of 
gold that, barring out all prospect of legislation by our national 
Congress, within the next twenty years we may see the silver 
dollar ata premium. In that case it would be amusing to note 
the anxiety the creditor classes over the world would show to 
maintain the silverstandard. Like Guinevere, they ‘needs must 
love the highest when they see it.’ Perhaps enlightened selfish- 
ness is, after all, the most effective factor in human progress.”— 
The Recorder, New York. 


Bright Prospect for Bimetalism.—‘‘The whole tendency in 
the discovery and increased output of the precious metals is in 
the direction of gold. At the time silver was so generally de- 
monetized its production seemed to be almost illimitable, while 
the gold mines were showing signs of contraction. Great de- 
posits were known to exist, which defied the science and skill of 
mining enterprise. But nowall has changed. ‘There is no silver 
bonanza, but gold mines have come to the front by the side of 
which relays of bonanzas would seem cheap and poor. The 
money kings are being beaten at their own game by their own 
metal. . . 

“The world’s money is about half silver and half gold. The 
attempt, now partly accomplished, to throw out one half the 
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money of the world could not fail, Mr. Preston himself being 
judge, to cause hard times. The most bigoted goldite can see 
the logic of contraction and expansion, except when his pet 
theory of finance is at stake. 

“Fortunately the United States is rich in both money metals. 
The output of gold this year is sure to be much larger than the 
output of last year, and by the close of the century it is likely to 
be not far from as great as that of the British Empire is to-day. 

“In proportion as the prospect of a corner in gold becomes re 
mote the prospect of a return to bimetalism brightens. Events 
are shaping themselves in the direction of a return to the full and 
fair use of both money metals.”— 7 he /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


Gold in No Immediate Danger.—‘‘ There is no doubt that the 
largely increased gold production, which now exceeds all previ 
ous records in the world’s history, is exerting a powerful influ- 
ence on business. Whether the flood of gold will operate to in- 
crease prices through an actual depreciation in the worth of the 
metal itself is a question that is receiving no little attention, and 
some rather plausible statistics have been published to show how 
the world’s stock of gold will be augmented until a point is 
reached where the present ruling price can not longer be main 
tained. This, however, is mere conjecture, and no accurate 
computations are possible in estimating to what extent prices 
will be affected by the increased output of gold. The standard 
of value at present maintained throughout the world will not 
change for years to come. 

“Phe immediate future of the gold-mining industry in the 
United States seems unusually bright. That means also that 
the sections interested in gold production will prosper and the 
whole country will indirectly feel the effect of this activity. ”"— 7/- 
Financier, New York. 

A Simple Transition to Bimetalism.—‘‘The desideratum of 
a money supply which increases with the increase of business 
demands will be more or less nearly achieved before any inter- 
national agreement on coinage is reached. If it happens that 
the stimulated gold production is sufficient to bring the two 
metals anywhere near together commercially at the old Latin 
Union ratio of 15% to 1, the transition to bimetallic coinage 
will be simple; and the producing classes may hope that all the 
nations will be wise enough to seize the opportunity—will secure 
a money supply which for all future time will be equal to the 
enlarging wants of the people.”--7he Republic, St. Louts. 


A Novel Situation Fraught with Grave Possibilities.—‘ In 
a current report issued by the United States Treasury it is shown 
that the value of the total gold coinage of our mints from the be- 
ginning has been three times greater than the value of the silver 
coinage. It is further shown that the proportion of the total. gold 
product used for coinage is about two thirds, while the proportion 
of the total silver product used in the same way is less than one 
third. ‘These figures will doubtless be used by the silverites to 
substantiate their favorite theory that it is impossible to make gold 
the sole monetary standard for the commercial world, as the total 
product of the mines of the world will not furnish a sufficient 
supply for this purpose. /er contra, attention is attracted by a 
remarkable article in the London Bankvrs’ Magazine on the 
dangers tothe financial systems of the commercial world involved 
in the coming flood of gold, which threatens to extend beyond all 
limits heretofore regarded as within the range of the possible 
The annual output of the gold mines of the world is now far 
beyond any previous record; but, great as it is at present, it still 
goes on increasing and threatens to increase even more rapidly 
in the immediate future. A careful review of all the facts beat 
ing on gold production leads to the conclusion that there is no 
imaginable limit to the future output of this precious metal. The 
golden stream has but started to flow in, and the full force of its 
rising tide is yet to be realized. ‘The demands of the commercia! 
nations adopting the gold standard have sostimulated production 
in every part of the world that the paying mines are becoming 
more and more numerous and more prolific every day. . . 

‘““Never before in the history of the world has there been any- 
thing like such a gold product presented for consideration. The 
first thought with regard to such an overwhelming accumulation 
is that we shall not know what to do with it, how to use it, and 
how to make it available as a monetary standard without break 
ing down existing values. The financial world has no experience 
that would be of use under these novel circumstances. No exist- 
ing monetary system ever contemplated such an embarrassment 
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of riches, being founded on the opposite assumption that gold is 
necessarily and always must be a scarce commodity. What new 
and unlooked-for effects may proceed from such an unexpected 
turn of affairs no financial wisdom can now predict. Gold has 
played so large a part in the operations of modern commerce that 
the entire output has always been absorbed without exciting at- 
tention, except as to possible scarcity. Shoulda point be reached 
when neither its monetary nor its industrial uses would afford an 
outlet for the current supply, the novel situation might be such as 
to cause serious disturbances.”— The Telegraph, Philadelphia. 





Roman Catholicism and the W. C. T. U.—A lively contro- 
versy has sprung upinthe Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
on the subject of the proper attitude of the organization toward 
Roman Catholicism. The resolution passed by the recent con- 
vention, at the instance of Miss Willard, favoring affiliation with 
Roman Catholic and Jewish women, called forth a vigorous pro- 
test from the Boston branch of the W. C. T. U. It is addressed 
to Miss Willard and reads in part as follows: 


“While we recognize the breadth and wisdom of fraternizing 
with all whom may honestly desire to abolish the saloon, and do 
away with the drink traffic, yet we view with alarm the inroads 
which Romanists are making in our ranks, preventing freedom of 
speech and action, and we believe that great care should be taken 
lest they do serious undermining work. , 

“We beg you in your investigation, which covers so wide a scope, 
to investigate the doings of the Jesuits especially at Washington. 
After thorough candid investigation, we believe you will be con- 
vinced that our action as a national body must be exceedingly 
guarded toward this most dangerous class in our community.” 


Miss Willard, in an elaborate reply, meets the points raised in 
the protest and winds up with this passage: 


“Let it be remembered that the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union is not a church. It is a temperance union. It has no 
creed, but it has a declaration of principles. It stands for ‘total 
abstinence, total prohibition, and a white life for two,’ and among 
its rally-cries are these: ‘No sectarianism in religion, no section- 
alism in politics, no sex in citizenship.’ Its motto is, ‘For God 
and home and native land,’ and it proclaims not only in this but 
every nation that only the gospel of the golden rule of Christ can 
bring the gladness of the ‘golden age of man.’ If Catholic or 
Protestant, Jew or Gentile will come to us as fraternal message- 
bearers, or as working-allies upon this sacred platform, let us not 
only clasp their friendly hands, but go more than half-way to 
welcome them to the broad outlook and blessed fellowship of a 
union that has the home for its watchword and the happiness of 
all for its heaven-appointed goal.” 


The press generally sympathizes with Miss Willard and con- 
demns the action of the Boston branch as bigoted and unchristian. 
The Springfield Repudlican says: “It may be observed that if 
women desire to prove their political wisdom, in anticipation of 
the extension of suffrage to them, they will do well to follow 
Frances E. Willard rather than the other party. What they 
should have done was to expunge this protest from their records, 
or place thereon an ample apology.” 





Strikes from Labor’s Point of View.—The statistics relating 
to strikes and lockouts recently published by Col. Carroll D. 
Wright were widely discussed in the press (THE Literary Dicest, 
November 2), and the general deduction drawn from them was that 
strikes are unprofitable as a rule and ought not to be resorted to. 
The trades-union organs dispute this deduction as misleading. 
Thus The Garment Worker, New York, says: “The number 
of strikes that are won or compromised can be determined accu- 
rately, and also the number of people involved, but when it 
comes to reckoning the material gain resulting from contests 
between employers and employees, you might as well ask what 
has been the cost and the material gain of the American Revolu- 
tion, of the abolition movement which brought about our Civil 
War, or any movement for reform or struggle against injustice. 
It was generally conceded that the results of such events, even 
when lost, are highly beneficial to the vrogress and elevation of 
the human race, by improving the stardards of right and wrong, 
by instilling a more wholesome public spirit, and eventually 
establishing conditions that make a greater prosperity and happi- 
ness possible. Resistance to wrongs prevents servility, prevents 
greater injustice from being done, and leads to the eventual over- 
throw of such conditions. Likewise in the movement of labor, 
even granting that many strikes are lost, such strikes create a 
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greater regard for the rights and interest of the workers, stops 
many advantages from being taken of them, and, as has been 
demonstrated, such defeats teach a lesson by which in future the 
cause of defeat can be avoided. ‘This is looking at the question 
from the unfavorable side, but how about the numerous strikes 
that are won in which the increased wages gained leads to further 
increases, etc., for an indefinite period? . . . All these advan- 
tages gained by the wage-earners mean a higher standard ot 
living, larger purchasing capacity, stimulation of business, and 
infuse a feeling of confidence and independence among the 
wage-earners which is bound to stamp itself upon the future. 
Another important point: Many strikes in individual trades 
really do not cause a loss of time, as the length of the slack season 
is often shortened thereby.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


How different are these Congressmen, 
As in review they pass; 
For some will rule with tongue and pen, 
While some blow out the gas. , 
—The Star, Washington. 


JOHN SHERMAN intimates that he has reached a point at which he would 
rather write than be President.— 7he World, New York. 


AT the moment of going to press our coast defenses consisted of a iarge 
gun at Fort Hancock and Senator Chandler.—7 he 7ribune, Detroit. 


STATESMAN: ‘I hardly know how to deal with my people on this money 
question.”’ 

His Secretary—“ That’s easy; when they tackle you, don’t deal, but con- 
tinue to shuffle.”"—7he Journal, Indianapolis. 


** WHAT means this W. C. T. U., 
Which makes such constant fuss?”’ 
The maiden frowned. “I thought you knew 
That ‘Whisky Can’t Touch Us!’” 
—The Tribune, New York. 


IT takes a bad man to be a good politician.— Puck, New York. 
WE have finished the turkey. Now for the Turk !—Recorder, New York 
“ THE Bible’s written for the men 
(So she indicts it), 
And then she calmly takes her pen 


And rewrites it. 
— The Press, New York. 


CANNIBALISM has disappeared from the American continent but the Demo- 
crats still roast a negro occasionally.—7he Herald, St. Joseph. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


INTERESTING GLIMPSES OF HALL CAINE’S 
LIFE. 


R. CAINE’S friend, Robert Harborough Sherard, gives an 

interesting sketch of the novelist’s life from his earliest 

days down to the present. Omitting biographical data which 

are generally well known, we quote from this article (4/cC/ure’s, 

December) some entertaining parts, first as to Mr. Caine’s child- 
hood at the Manx cottage of Ballavolley : 


“Hall Caine’s impressions of his life at Ballavolley are vivid— 
the old preacher at the church, the drinking-bouts of ‘jough’- 
beer by the gallon among the villagers, the donkey rides upon 
the curragh. But what it best ee 
pleases him to remember are [fh ~ 77 9) 
the times when, seated in the |'# eg 
ingle-nook, he used to listen | 
to his grandmother telling 
fairy stories, as she sat at her |” = : 
black oak spinning-wheel, |: 
bending low over the whirl- 
ing yarn. ‘Hommybeg’—it 
was a pet name she had given 
to him—‘Hommybeg,’ she 
would say, ‘I will tell you of 
the fairies.’ And the story 
that he liked best to listen to, 
tho it so frightened him that 
he would run and hide his face 
in the folds of the blue Span- 
ish cloak which Manx women 
have worn since two ships 
of the Great Armada were 
wrecked upon the island, was 
the story of how his grand- 
mother, when a lass, had seen 





the fairies with her own eyes. xixk MAUGHOLD, WHICH FIGURES iN “THE BONDMAN” AND “THE MANXMAN.” Mr 


. . . Hewasa precocious lad, 
and knew no greater delight 
than toread. The first book that he remembers reading wasa 
bulky tome on the German Reformation, about Luther and Melanc- 
thon, which he had found. He spent weeks over it, and, stagger- 
ing under its weight, would carry it out into the hayfield, where, 
truant to the harvest, he would lie behind the stacks and read and 
read. One night, indeed, his interest in this book led him to 
break the rules of his thrifty home—where children went to bed 
when it was dark, so that candles should not be burned—and 
light the candles and read on about Luther. He was found thus 
by one of his aunts as, pails in hand, she returned home from 
milking the cows. Her anger was great. ‘Candles lit!’ she 
cried. ‘What’stodo? Candles! Wasting candles on reading, 
on mere reading!’ He was beaten and sent to bed, bursting with 
indignation at such injustice, for he felt that candles were noth- 
ing compared to knowledge. He was a bookish boy, wanting in 
boyishness, and never played games, but spent his time in read- 
ing, not boyish books, indeed, but books in which never boy be- 
fore took interest—histories, theological works, and, in prefer- 
ence, parliamentary speeches of the great orators, which he would 
afterward rewrite from memory.” 


Mr. Gladstone has from the first been one of Mr. Caine’s 
warmest admirers, and in fact was an early business patron of the 
novelist, whom he appointed to the stewardship of one of his 
Lancashire estates. Mr. Caine’s first writings were done in the 
Isle of Man at the house of his uncle, the schoolmaster at Kirk 
Maughold, which place is described by Mr. Sherard as follows: 


“A visit to Kirk Maughold will afford to the observer the best 
insight into Hall Caine’s literary temperament. The spirit of 
the place expounds his spirit; its genius seems to have entered 
into him. There are seasons when this headland height lies 
serene and calm, wrapped in such loveliness of light on sea and 
land that the heart melts for very ecstasy at the beauty of all 
things around, the glowing hills, the flowers that are everywhere, 
the sea beyond, the tenderness, the color, the native poetry of it 
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all. There are seasons, too, of strife and hurricane, of titanic 
forces battling in the air, when vehement and irresistible winds 
burst forth to make howling havoc on the bleakest heights—so 
they seem then—that man’s foot ever trod. There are times 
when not one harebell nods its head in the calm air, not one seed 
falls from the feathered grass, in the tender serenity of a quiet 
world; and there are times, too, when Nature aroused puts forth 
her terrible strength, so that man ventures abroad at his great 
peril, and ropes must be stretched along the roads by which the 
unwary wanderer may drag his storm-tossed body home. In 
Hall Caine’s work we also find these extremes of tenderness and 
its calm, of passion and its riot.” 


At about the age of twenty-four, having removed to Liverpool, 
Mr. Caine’s lecture on Rossetti won him the friendship of that 
poet and artist, with whom he.afterward lived. Rossetti died in 





his arms on Easter Day, 1882. 
It was Rossetti who encour 
aged Mr. Caine to become 
“the novelist of Manxland.” 
In 1892 Mr. Caine went to 





Russia, under the auspices of 
a Jewish committee, to write 





up the persecutions of the 
Jews in that country. When 
he returned to Cumberland he 
attempted a story which was 
to be called “The Jew,” but 
he soon realized the impossi- 
bility of competing in their 
own field with the great Rus. 
sian novelists, and on going 
back to the Isle of Man he 
turned his Jewish story into a 
Manx story, and “The Jew” 
became “The Manxman.” 
Caine says that he 
thinks he knows his Bible as 
few literary men know it; that all the strong situations in his 
books are taken from the Bible. ‘‘The Deemster” is the story of 
the Prodigal Son; ‘The Bondman” is the story of Esau and Ja- 
cob, with sympathy attaching to Esau; “The Scapegoat” is the 
story of Eli and his sons, but with Samuel asa little girl; and 
“The Manxman” is the story of David and Uriah. It is said that 
in all his books the central motive is the same. Mr. Sherard 
gives Mr. Caine’s own testimony on this point, as follows: 

“*It is,’ he says, ‘the idea of justice, the idea of a divine jus- 
tice, the idea that righteousness always works itself out, that out 
of hatred and malice comes love. My theory is that a novel, a 
piece of imaginative writing, must end with a sense of justice, 
must leave the impression that justice is inevitable.’” 

Many persons are interested in knowing all about a great 
writer's methods of work. In this connection Mr. Sherard lets 
Mr. Caine speaks for himself, as follows: 

“I don’t think that I have sat down toadesk to write for years. 
I write in my head to begin with, and the actual writing, which 
is from memory, is done on any scrap of paper that may come to 
hand; and I always write on my knee. My work is as follows: 
first get my idea, my central motive, and this usually takes me 
avery longtime. The incidents come very quickly, for the in- 
vention of incidents is a very easy matter to me. I then labor 
like mad in getting knowledge. I visit the places I propose to 
describe. I read every book I can get bearing on my subject. 
It is elaborate, laborious, but very delightful. I then make 
voluminous notes. Then begins the agony. Each day it besets 
me, winter or summer, from five in the morning till breakfast 
time. I awake at five and lie in bed, thinking out the chapter 
that is to be written that day, composing it word for word. That 
usually takes me up till seven. From seven till eight I am en- 
gaged in mental revision of the chapter. Ithen get up and write 
it down from memory, as fast as ever the pen willflow. The rest 
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of the morning I spend in lounging about, thinking, thinking, 
thinking of my book. For when I am working on a new book I 
think of nothing else; everything else comes toa standstill. In 
the afternoon I walk or ride, thinking, thinking. In the eve- 
nings, when it is dark, I walk up and down my room constructing 
my story. It is then that I am happiest. I do not write every 
day—sometimes I take a long rest, as I am doing at present—and 
when I do write, I never exceed fifteen hundred words a day.” 





FRENCHWOMEN AND THE FRENCH 
NOVELIST. 


HE romance-writers of France are not fond of picturing the 
Frenchwoman as a good wife and mother. This being 
the case, foreigners may be pardoned for supposing that in the 
French novel they see reflected the natural type of woman. This 
the French vehemently deny. We have lately heard Max O’Rell 
rail against the English and American idea of French morals, 
and we now have M. Hugues Le Roux affirming (in La Figaro, 
Paris, October 30) that French novelists owe apology and rep- 
aration to their countrywomen. In the first place they have pic- 
tured not the Frenchwoman but the Parisienne; and secondly, the 
Parisienne of their books is not French at all, but a distortion of 
some one or other of a bevy of twenty foreign professional beau- 
ties who have domesticated themselves at Paris. Says M. Le 
Roux : 


‘Every day I suffer more from the opinion that foreigners have 
formed of our women and our young girls. They believe, or 
they pretend to believe, that every fireside has its gallant. If 
you venture to protest, they have a decisive argument to shut 
your mouth. They declare: ‘We invent nothing. We repeat 
but a small part of what your French novelists say daily of their 
wives and their sisters.’ 

“Once I did repel thiscalumny publicly. It was at Christiania, 
in a lecture at a students’ club. Half the audience was com- 
posed of women and girls. I said to them: 

““You are determined to judge French women by the cases 
published in the Gazette des Tribuneaux and by the lurid pic- 
tures of our romancers. Ah, well! For my part, I have come to 
your country to see whether the Norwegian women and girls 
really live like Ibsen’s heroines.’ 

“There was a protest and a laugh. I had the credit, for at 
least an hour, of telling the truth. Ido not pretend that this 
little seed took root; too many hands are daily sowing tares 
among the grain. 

“These thoughts, which come to me often, assailed me with 
greater force than usual to-day, here in Germany, when I write 
these lines. I was walking in the classic shades of Bonn witha 
university professor. Suddenly my companion opened his paper, 
glanced at the news, and said: 

“*Gustave Droz is dead. The Frenchwoman and the French 
family have lost in him one of those rare romancers of their race 
that have respected them. And yet, do you know how we look 
at her—this worthy woman of Droz—‘Madame,’ the wife of 
‘Monsieur,’ the mother of ‘Bebé’? She seems to us (excuse my 
frankness)—she seems to us to have the manners of a woman of 
bad reputation. ’” 


But the characters of Droz, M. Le Roux goes on to explain, 
date from the end of the Second Empire, when vice was fashion- 
able and when every one was more or less tinctured with its man- 
ners, if not with its morals. The trouble with him and with 
other French romancers, says M. Le Roux, is that they mistake 
Paris for France, and that when they draw the Parisian woman 
they draw the woman who makes the greatest stir in Paris—the 
cosmopolite, a mixture of Russian, American, and French- 
woman. He quotes the opinion of his German professor as 
follows: 


““T have lived in your provinces and I believe that . . . your 
romancers know nothing of provincial life. All have their eyes 
fixed on Paris, and the good Frenchwoman of whom you speak, 
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pays, in the good opinion of the world, for the looseness of the 
Parisienne.’” 


And he adds: 


“My face burns every time I hear the name ‘Parisienne’ ap- 
plied to the cosmopolitan woman who has installed herself. at 
Paris and who is surrounded by acrowd of snobs and do-nothings. 
Read in the fashionable papers the list of those elegant persons 
that now form ‘all Paris.’ They are emigrants from the two 
Americas, ladies on a vacation, wives and daughters of cosmo- 
politan financiers. This bevy of beauties have not a drop of 
French blood in their veins. They live outside of our domestic 
and religious traditions. They share not one of our patriotic 
feelings or of our social prejudices. They imagine that they are 
Parisiennes because they go to the Opera, the Frangais, the Sor- 
bonne, and the great dressmakers. They even make us believe 
it, for with their woman's gift of assimilation . . . they give us 
the illusion of French culture. They pay court to the writers; 

. they persuade them that they alone are interesting. They 
have obliged the novelists to take them as models. There are 
twenty women, as well known as actresses, who for ten years 
have posed for the romance-writers. 

“What has the real Parisienne of Paris to do with all these lawn- 
tennis parties—she whom Alphonse Daudet alone, perhaps, in 
these twenty years, has seen and loved, this Parisienne who per- 
forms the miracle of conducting her house perfectly without turn- 
ing into a housekeeper, of educating her children without becom- 
ing a pedant, of remaining attractive without falling into friv- 
olity? 

“TI told all this to my companion on the garden bench at Bonn. 
I pleaded with the ardor of one who defends his fireside. My 
friend was willing to be convinced, but he said: 

“*If you have such a treasure a3 that, why hide her from the 
rest of the world? It would be a new field for the writers t> 
work!’ 

“In fact, after having defamed those that we love, why not 
say something good about them? French novelists owe repara- 
tion to the Frenchwoman.”—7yvranslated for Tue LireRary 
DIGEsT. 





How Longfellow Wrote Some of His Poems.—Hezekiah 
Butterworth has a chatty article on Longfellow in 7he Ladies’ 
Home Journal (December), giving from memory a conversation 
he once had with the poet in the latter’s house. Longfellow told 
as follows how he wrote certain of his poems: 


“T will tell you first how I came to write the ‘Psalm of Life.’ 
I was a young man then; I well recall the time. It was a bright 
day and the trees were blooming, and I felt an impulse to write 
out my aim and purpose in the world. I wrote the poem and 
put it into my pocket. I wrote it for myself; I did not intend it 
for publication. Some months afterward I was asked for a poem 
by a popular magazine; I recalled my ‘Psalm of Life;’ I copied 
it, sent it to the periodical; it saw the light, took wings and flew 
over the world. ... 

“TI wrote ‘Excelsior,’” he continued, “after receiving a letter 
from Charles Sumner, at Washington, full of lofty sentiments. 
In one of the sentences occurred the word ‘Excelsior.’ As I 
dropped the letter that word again caught my eye. I turned 
over the letter and wrote my poem. I wrote the ‘Wreck of the 
Hesperus’ because after reading an account of the loss of a part 
of the Gloucester fishing fleet in an autumn storm, I met the 
words ‘Norman’s Woe.’ I retired for the night after reading the 
report of the disaster, but the scene haunted me. I arose to write, 
and the poem came to me in whole stanzas. . . . 

“My poem entitled ‘The Bridge,’” he said, in effect, “was 
written in sorrow, which made me feel for the loneliness of 
others. I was a widower at the time, and I used sometimes to 
go over the bridge to Boston evenings to meet friends, and to 
return near midnight by the same way. The way was silent, 
save here and there a belated footstep. The sea rose or fell 
among the wooden piers, and there was a great furnace on the 
Brighton hills whose red light was reflected by the waves. It 
was on such a late solitary walk that the spirit of the poem came 
upon me. The bridge has been greatly altered, but the place of 


it is the same.” 
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SIR HENRY IRVING ON THE VILLAINY OF 
MACBETH. 


Bar generally received opinion regarding Macéeth has been 

that of a good man who went wrong under the dominating 
influence of a wicked wife. 
opinion. 


Sir Henry Irving does not share that 
In a lecture on the character of Macbeth, given in 
Columbia College on the 2oth of November, he began by saying 
that this tradition was mainly due to the powerful rendering of 
the character of Lady Macbeth by Mrs. Siddons, whose person- 
ality lent itself to the view of an essentially dominant woman, 
and as the play was not given often, the tradition flourished with- 
out challenge, save now and then some scholarly comment which 
practically never reached the masses. 
lecture at this point: 


We quote briefly from the 


“Shakespeare has in his text given J/acbeth as one of the most 
bloody-minded, hypocritical villains in all his long gallery of 
portraits of men instinct with the virtues 
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who designates him by the majestic figure ‘that Bellona’s bride- 
groom.’ It is to his moral qualities which I refer when I dub 
him villain. He bears witness himself at the close of Act III., 
when he announces his fixed intent on a general career of selfish 
crime, and this to the wife whose hands have touched the crown, 
and whose heart has by now felt the vanity of the empty circlet: 
‘For mine own good 

All causes shall give way: Iam in blood 

Stepp’d in so far, that should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


Strange things I have in head that will to hand, 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann‘d.’ 


“How any student, whether he be of the stage or not, can take 
the above passages, and, reading them in any light he may, can 
torture outa meaning of J/acbeth's native nobility or honor, I am 
truly at a loss to conceive. Grapesdo not grow on thorns, or figs 
on thistles, and how any one can believe that a wish for and an 
intent to murder—and for mere gain, tho that gain be the hasten- 
ing to a crown—can find lodgment in a noble breast, I know not. 
Let it be sufficient that M/acbeth—hypo- 





and vices of their kind. It is in the very 
text that, before the opening of the play— 
before the curtain rises upon it—Macbeth 
had not only thought of murdering Dun- 
can, but had even broached the subject to 
his wife, and that this vague possibility be- 
came a resolute intention under stress of 
unexpected developments; that altho J/ac- 
beth played with the subject, and even cul- 
tivated assiduously a keen sense of the 
horrors of his crimes, his resolution never 
really slackened. Thus we find that the 
very first suggestion of murder comes from 
him on the occasion of his meeting with the 
witches : 


‘Why dol yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, ‘ 
My thought whose murder yet is but fantastical ?’”’ 


We will not follow Mr. Irving in his mi- 
nute analysis of the play, but will confine 
ourselves to his more concrete views of the 
character of Macéeth, such as the following : 


“It is quite possible that Macbeth led his 
wife to believe that she was leading him 


crite, murderer, traitor, regicide—threw 
over his many crimes the glamour of his own 
self-torturing thought. He was a Celt, and 
in every phase of his life his Celtic fervor 
was manifest. It is not needed that we, 
who are students in our various ways of an 
author’s meaning, should make so little of 
him as to lose his main purpose in the 
misty beauty of his poetic words. 

“A poetic mind on which the presages 
and suggestions of supernatural things 
could work; a nature sensitive to intellec- 
tual emotion, so that one can imagine him 
even in his contemplation of coming crimes 
to weep for the pain of the destined victim ; 
self-torturing, self-examining, playing with 
conscience so that action and reaction of 
poetic thought might send emotional waves 
through the brain while the resolution was 
as grimly fixed as steel and the heart as 
cold as ice; a poet supreme in the power of 
words with vivid imagination and quick 
sympathy of intellect; a villain cold-blood- 
ed, selfish, remorseless, with a true vil- 








on. It was a part of his nature to work to 
her moral downfall in such a way. ... 
His hypocrisy runs throughout the play. There is no stronger 
instance of it than when in the presence of his wife he pathetically 
pictures the aspect of the murdered king and the innocent atten- 
dants, whose faces he and his ‘dearest partner of greatness’ had 
smeared with blood. This is certainly a little too much for the 
lady—for she faints and is carried away. He was a poet with his 
brain—the greatest poet that Shakespeare has ever drawn—and a 
villain with his heart, and the mere appreciation of his own wicked- 
ness gave irony to his grim humor, and zest to his crime. He 
loved throughout to paint himself and his deeds in the blackest 
pigments, and to bring to the exercise of his wickedness the con- 
scious deliberation of an intellectual voluptuary. All through 
the play his darkest deeds are heralded by high thoughts told in 
the most glorious word-painting, so that after a little the reader 
or the hearer comes to understand that the excellence of the poetic 
thought is but a suggestion of the measure of the wickedness that 
is tofollow. Indeed, he conveys the hypocritical idea set forth 
by Mr. Lewis Carroll in ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter,’ when 
that skilled laborer was dealing with the oysters: 
‘ With sobs and tears he sorted out those of the largest size. 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief before his streaming eyes.’ 

“In one point I wish no one to mistake me, that is, as to M/ac- 
beth’s bravery. Of this there can be no doubt either historically 
or in Shakespeare’s play. Indeed, Shakespeare insists through- 
out on this great manly quality, and at the very outset of the 
tragedy twice puts in the mouths of other characters speeches 
couching their declarations in poetic form. Thus the bleeding 
Sergeant says: 

‘The brave Macbeth, well he deserves that name.’ 


“The next witness to the valor of the Thane is given by Ross, 
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lain’s nerve and callousness when braced to 
evil work, and the physical heroism of those 
who are born to kill; a moral nature with 
only sufficient weakness to quake momentarily before supersti- 
tious terrors; a man of sentiment and not of feeling. Such was 
the mighty dramatic character which Shakespeare gave to the 
world in A/acbeth.” 





Why Non-Copyright Books are Reprinted.—The New York 
Evening Post says: “Reprints of non-copyright books—espe- 
cially of non-copyright fiction—continue to be a marked feature 
of the publishing year. The practice was explained in 1893 as a 
result of the hard times; book sales were greatly restricted, pub- 
lishers had nothing to give to authors, and so had recourse to 
writings on which copyright had lapsed. But 1894 saw no dimi- 
nution in the reprints, tho the 1893 explanation no longer held. 
The number of new editions of Scott put out within two years is 
a thing to marvel at, and with him have come Fielding and Defoe 
in modern costume, with Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, Maria Edge 
worth, and Charlotte Bronté in dress as various as their feminin: 
exigencies required. It began to look as if the guests at the 
year’s literary feast were smacking their lips over this old wine 
in general agreement that it was better than the newer vintages. 
But the thing has gone on this year, with little or no abatement, 
and now comes a London publisher to give the true explanation 
of it. He says it is a result of the greed of authors, inflamed by 
the hotheads of the Authors’ Society. They insist upon doubled 
or trebled royalties, he says, and the publisher is driven to the 
works of writers comfortably dead forty years before the Authors’ 
Society was born. ‘There is the whole British Museum to fall 
back upon, Mr. Laurie adds, and he thinks that latter-day authors 
will be starved into surrender before the end of that pile of books 
is reached.” 
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“TWILIGHT” 
NOVELISTS? 


R. EDGAR FAWCETT says in The /ndefendent that 
there surely is just now a twilight of American novelists. 


IS THERE A OF AMERICAN 


N 


Recalling the American rage for George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, 
Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon, Ouida, Rhoda 
Broughton, and other English writers, he comes to the time when 
American fiction largely displaced their stories with us, and in 
this connection mentions the names of Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Lathrop, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, Mr. 
Cable, Mrs. Ellen 
Olney Kirk, Charles 
Egbert Craddock, 
Mrs. Burnett, Amélie 
Rives, and others, and 


then says : 
“Ten years ago, 
America _ presented 


for the criticism of the 
civilized world an as- 


tonishing group of 
novelists. The psy- 
chologic aroma of 


George Eliot clung to 
most of them, but by 
many was shown a 





tendency to draw 
largely upon such 
DGAR FAWCETT. : 
“ writers as Daudet, 


Maupassant, Cherbuliez, and even Zola, in the way of inspira- 
tion and aid. The method of these masters, and especially 
their technical security and dispassionate self-effacement, un- 
derwent obvious tho never slavish reproduction here. In crit- 
ical gatherings, even among weekly and daily journals, English 
novelists were seldom discussed. If their works had signal 
transatlantic sales, I can not say, but cultivated people rarely 
either extolled or abused them; they simply ceased to extend 
them more than meager heed.” 


And now, exclaims Mr. Fawcett, what a wave of change has 
swept over our public mind! Referring to a taunt in one of our 
leading newspapers about “the deadly stupidity of the American 
novel,” he says that “‘it seems to be the fashion to say this and to 
write this, whether one really thinks it or no,” and continues: 


“Every new month some new English writer dawns with the 
splendor of an immense popularity upon our firmament of fiction. 
Does he so dawn—or has he previously so dawned—upon his 
own? All the vivid, strenuous, thoughtful, poetic work of our 
native novelists has passed into oblivious disregard. A troop of 
men and women, who are, for the most part, imitators of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, usurp attention and comment. It would be 
foolish to deny that merit exists amid this flood of rather hectic 
and flamboyant literature. But in it, I should say, are few signs 
of permanency. The stories are mostly written with an aim of 
mere passing amusement; some of them are literature, but few 
are good literature. Cleverness in plenty they may contain, but 
seldom either subtlety, meditation, or depth. They often have 
the air of being dashed off at a white heat; and the impressions 
which they make, whether historic or contemporaneous, are in 
few cases lasting. ‘Their style is mainly one of staccato pertness ; 
at their best they are apt to be etched rather than painted. They 
have plenty of ‘color’ and ‘go;’ sometimes they bristle with bay- 
onets and rattle with gunshots. A great deal is ‘done’ in them; 
the ‘action’ is prodigious. But too frequently their good people 
and their bad people are the merest shadows. Epigram is substi- 
tuted for analysis, and a dread of fatiguing the reader by giving 
him anything really to think about is so prevalent that it suggests 
the very drollery of commercialism. 

“Meanwhile the poor American novelist can only bow his head 
and accept his destiny. If he has gone out of fashion, he should 
console himself with the reflection that fashion is, after all, but 
another word for caprice; and he should recollect, too, that thus 
far, in the entire esthetic history of nations, his own American 
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country people (as regards loyalty to their writers of books, 
painters of pictures, and even molders of statues) are the most 
hot-and-cold, fast-and-loose, whimsical, freakish, and generally 
unpatriotic ever yet known. 

“Just now it is surely the twilight of our American novelists. 
Will night follow, or another morning? I, for one, very firmly 
believe the last.” 


NOTES. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS the younger died on November 27, in Paris, where he 
was born July 28, 1827. Atthe age of17 he published ‘*Les Péchés de Jeu- 
nesse,’* a small collection of poems of no value. After traveling with his 
father through Spain and Africa, he returned to Paris, and thenceforth his 
life was devoted to authorship. His ‘* La Dame aux Camelias,” which was 
based on fact, created a great sensation. It was written first as a novel, 
and attained such success that Dumas dramatized the story. Afterward it 
was reproduced in Verdi’s ‘“‘Traviata.’”” Dumas was exceedingly prolific 
both of novels and plays, among his successes being “Le Fils Naturel” 
(1858), ““L’Ami des Femmes” (1864), ‘‘Les Idées de Mme. Aubray ” (1867), 
‘La Princesse Georges "’ (1871), ‘‘ La Femme de Claude,” and “ Monsieur 
Alphonse ”’ (1873), ** L’Etrangere”’ (1877), *‘La Princesse de Bagdad ”’ (1881), 
“Denise ° (1885), and ‘*Francillon”’ (1887). ‘‘La Femme de Claude”? wasa 
dramatic version of his novel **L’Affaire Clemenceau.”” He was made a 
member of the French Academy on January 30, 1874, succeeding Pierre 
Lebrun. Victor Hugo appeared for the first time at a meeting of the “Im- 
mertal Forty” after his return to France in order to vote for Dumas, who 
was elected by a vote of 22to11. Within the last year he was made Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. ‘ 

THE late Alexandre Dumas recently quoted Maupassant's ideal of a lit- 
erary life: ‘**I€ I were rich enough, not to be obliged to write,’ that peferct 
writer and remarkable observer said to me one day, ‘my dream would be 
to write only one more book, a short one, at which I should always con- 
tinue to work, and which I should order to be buried on the day of my 
death.’” And M. Dumas flattered himself thas he was beginning to realize 
thisdream of Maupassant. He had been at work for sometime ona play 
called **La Route de Thébes;” but he was getting old, disinclined to work, 
and fastidious. When he thought the play ina fit state to be presented to 
the public; he would present it. Or he might put it back in his desk. He 
said he had arrived at an age whenthe best thing a man can dois tohold 
his tongue. What does Mr. Gladstone say to that ?— 7he St. James's Gazette. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S lectures in America were not a success. 
prepared a lecture, but talked gracefully and easily. This was not appre- 
ciated in his day. The evening that he was to lecture in Music Hall, 
Boston, he dined with James T. Fields, who asked him what he was to lec- 
ture about. Hisreply was, ‘I don’t know, I shall decide what to say after 
I get uponthe platform. I have made no preparation.” ... Wilkie Collins 
was frequently at the homeof Dickens. The two men were great friends. 
After Dickens's success with his readings in America, Collins came over. 
He was never asuccess upon the platform, tho his first evening in any city 


was sure to call forth a large audience. His invariable practise was to 
take a recess in the midst of an evening’s reading, retire to an ante-room 
and take a generous draught of English ale.—7he Journal of Education. 


He never 


MR. STEDMAN has publicly confirmed the report that he had declined an 
offer of the Billings chair of English Literature at Yale University. Toa 
Sun reporter he said: “If such a post had been offered to me twenty years 
ago, I should have accepted without the least hesitation, but coming, as it 
does, late in life, [think it would take up too much of my time to learn the 
requirements of the place. I have never beenateacher and do not know 
how I should succeedas a utilitarian at this time of life. Yaleis making an 
effort to better her English departments, and I think it best to put young 
blood in the places; men who are vigorous and active and can devote their 
whole time and energy to the work and grow up with it.” 


MR. HENRY CAVLING, a Copenhagen journalist visiting in this country, 
said to the Boston Advertiser: “ Journalism in Denmark is decidedly differ- 
ent from the American. Forinstance we have on our paper about forty 
editorial writers and five reporters. We have no need of any more report- 
ers, because nothing ever happens. Why, we do not have a murder once 
inten years. So, of course, the papers there are more devoted to literary 
articles than to news. Your editorial page is much like our entire paper.” 

MR. F. HAYDON WILLIAMS calls attention, in 7he Speaker, to the fact that 
the phrase ‘‘sweetness and light” is not one of Matthew Arnold’s own 
making, as is commonly supposed; that the phrase was made by Dean 
Swift in his ‘‘ Battle of the Books,” published in 1704, who wrote: ** We have 
rather chosen to fill our hives wit honey and wax; thus furnishing man- 
kind with the two noblest of things, which are sweetness and light.” 


M. BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE, who died in Paris on November 24, had 
occupied a prominent place in French literature and politics for nearly 
seventy years, and to the last preserved an extraordinary degree of bodily 
and intellectual activity. He was born in Paris in August, 1805, and began 
his public career in the Ministry of F inance under Charles X. He enjoyed 
a peculiar distinction as one of the few living men familiar, from actual ex- 
perience, with the person of the first Napoleon. 

BARON JOHN BYRNE LEICESTER WARREN DE TABLEY, the English poet, 
died November 24. He was the only son of Baron George de Tabley, was 
born in 1835, was educated at Eton, and was a lawyer by profession. He 
held a high place among the minor English poets, and was master of a re- 
fined and elevated style. His title becomes extinct by his death, but a 
cousin succeeds to the baronetcy which he held. 

AN organ has been placed in St. Margaret’s Church, Somersby, bearing 
the following inscription on a brass plate: **To the Glory of God, and in 


memory of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate, this organ was given by 
subscription to St. Margaret’s Somersby, the church of his birthplace and of 
his baptism.”* 


ARTHUR ARNOULD, the French littérateur, and formerly a member of the 
Commune. died in Paris, November 2s. fe was born at Dieuze in 1833, and 


was the son of a professor of foreign literature at the Sorbonne. 
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SCIENCE. 


ARE OUR ENGINEERING WORKS 
PERMANENT? 


S the traveler looks up at the mighty piles of masonry left 
by the Egyptians of long ago, or at the less massive but 
more graceful structures of the Greek, or at the utilitarian roads 
and aqueducts of the Roman, he can not help wondering whether 
the boasted scientific skill of our age will enable us to leave any 
such evidences of our existence in centuries to come. Such a 
question can be answered approximately by bringing into play 
what science has taught us of the permanence of various materials 
and of the forces of nature that are continually at work upon 
them. It is thus answered in 7he Sctentific American (Novem- 
ber 16) in an editorial article from which we quote a few yara- 
graphs, as follows: 


“The question of the comparative durability of our nineteenth- 
century engineering and architectural works is an interesting one. 

“We will assume—altho we see nothing to indicate the fact— 
that the tide of Western civilization has reached its high-water 
mark, and that in the splendid achievements in the arts and 
scieuces, which have marked the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, the Western races have reached the zenith of their 
powers. We will assume for the sake of argument that from 
this time on a decline shall set in which shall ultimately lead to 
a decrepitude and decay as complete as that of the races of As- 
syria and Egypt, Greece and Rome—and at the same time ask 
the question: How many of our great public works will be left 
standing upon the earth forty centuries hence, to bear witness to 
our nineteenth-century knowledge and skill? 

“Are there in New York, London, or Paris buildings that will 
stand for forty centuries the buffeting of wind and weather as 
those stately edifices by the Euphrates and Nile have stood? Prob- 
ably not; nor is the fact any reflection upon the work of the 
modern builder. It is merely a result of the more artistic 
modern taste, which expresses itself in astyle of architecture that 
is at once more picturesque and less durable than the gloomy 
temples and palaces of the ancient builders. 

“This is the age of steel and iron, materials for construction of 
which the ancient races appear to have known very little. As 
compared with stone, they are less durable. Left to itself, an 
iron or steel structure will, in time, corrode and disappear. Un- 
less the skeleton frames of our modern lofty buildings be carefully 
built in and protected from oxidation, it is certain that their life 
will be limited; for, should the steel-work ever be eaten away by 
rust, there will be no strength in the lower walis adequate to 
carrying the great superimposed load of the upper stories This, 
of course, is not an immediate contingency; but in reckoning the 
life of buildings—as we are now doing—by centuries, it is an ele- 
ment of decay that may ultimately be responsible for their collapse. 

“Of the great steel and iron structures, such as the Brooklyn 
and the Forth bridges, it may safely be said that their life will 
be contemporaneous with their careful maintenance and repair. 
The theory of the crystallization of steel under continued stress 
is now pretty well exploded; and it is generally conceded that 
if a steel structure, such as the Brooklyn Bridge, which is subject 
only to static strains, be carefully protected by painting, its life 
may be indefinitely prolonged. Left to itself, however, as the 
works of the ancients have been left, the rust eating through the 
cables would ultimately bring the whole structure into the river, 
leaving the granite towers as an indestructible monument to 
mark where the bridge once stood. 

“The great systems of water-works, both for municipal supply 
and for irrigation, will provide many lasting monuments to the 
energy and skill of the nineteenth century. Nothing constructed 
in Egypt or Assyria was more durable than is the masonry of the 
great dam of the Croton water-works. 

“In constructing our vast system of railroads we have written 
our history in monumental lines of rock and earth, that will prob- 
ably last as long as this globe turns upon its axis. Should some 
glacial period return and grind these embankments and cuttings 
out of existence, there would yet remain the great tunnels, to 
show with what unconquerable energy we pushed our way even 
through the heart of the hills themselves.” 
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STUDY OF THE CRIMINAL. 


HE whole science of modern criminology gathers around the 
name of Lombroso. The Italian professor has taught us 
that the criminal is worthy of study, and we owe to his life- work 
the great mass of what we now know in this line of research. To 
have founded a science is in itself a proud distinction, but Lom- 
broso is not content with that—he is still one of the chief laborers 
in the field that he was the first to cultivate. Hence much inter- 
est attaches to a new edition of his celebrated work on the crim- 
inal, giving the results of his latest researches, and we translate, 
in part, a review of it that appears in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, October 26). After stating that an idea of the indefati- 
gable activity of the author may be gathered from the fact that 
instead of 100 skulls described in the first edition 384 are here 
dealt with, while the number of criminals examined has risen to 
nearly 6,000, the reviewer goes on as follows: 


“The new edition contains also researches on the numerical 
proportion of anomalies according to sex and to crime; ...a 
study in the living subject of anomalies of the thorax, feet, and 
hands, notably the anomalies of the ear, which have been studied 
in 25,000 individuals. 

““M. Lombroso has also completed his study of tattooing, taking 
advantage of work already done by our countrymen [the French], 
and of his own examination of more than 10,000 individuals. 

“Finally, molecular changes, . . . calorimetry, weight, sensa- 
tion—are all elements that have formed the objects of new inves- 
tigations. 

“All these elements are grouped by the author with a view to 
the demonstration of his thesis, which is, as is well known, that 
the born criminal is a separate type, ancestral or pathologic, dif- 
fering only in degree from the morally insane, and of the same 
class as the epileptic. All criminals, in fact, are, for M. Lom- 
broso, epileptoids, which may be grouped thus, according to the 
increasing amount of their deviation from the normal man: 

“The occasional criminal. 

“The criminal from passion. 

“The born criminal. 

“The morally insane. 

“The epileptic. 

“Above all, the reader should turn to the chapter on criminal- 
oids, that is, those criminals that yield only to an extremely power- 
ful temptation. . . . All degrees can be observed between the 
normal and the abnormal state, and he takes up here the interesting 
study of those who are at the foot of the scale, the most similar 
to well-balanced people, the abnormal persons that one meets at 
each step in society, and that have more chances of remaining 
honest than of falling into crime, provided only that circum. 
stances favor them. 

“These individuals are of the attenuated type of the born crim- 
inal, and the study of these attenuated or transition forms is, in 
the whole domain of biology, the most interesting for minds of a 
philosophical bent. . 

“In fine, whatever one may think of the value of all these ele- 
ments and all these documents, taken by themselves, it is none 
the less true that, in their entirety, they confirm without any pos- 
sible doubt the theory of M. Lombroso. Perhaps one may dis- 
pute some of the terms of the author’s formulas, but—we wish to 
repeat this again—almost everybody is at the present time in 
accord on the point that the criminal isan abnormal person whose 
responsibility must be considered from another point of view that 
that to which we had become accustomed in former tiimes, that 
he is really in some degree of unbalanced mind. 

“Now this new conception of the criminal, which is in a fait 
way to change our ideas and our customs regarding criminal jus- 
tice, is due almost entirely to the agitation provoked by M. 
Lombroso regarding this question, and as it is a problem emi- 
nently human, very fertile, and surely very just, we ought to 
recognize the part that its author has had in its elucidation. ”— 
Translated for Tue LiTeRARY DIGEsT. 





“IT is reported,” says The Electrical World, “‘that Mr. Wenter, of the 
drainage board, stated that 10,000 horse-power might be obtained from 
the water-fall of the Chicago drainage-canal at Lockport, and that this 
would furnish more than enough power for lighting the entire city of 
Chicago.” 
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THE ADHESIVE ORGANS OF ANIMALS. 


HE adhesive organs, such as suckers, that have been devel- 
oped by different animals for various purposes are treated 
in an interesting way (Kwuow/edge, November 1) by R. Ly- 


dekker, from whose article we quote a few paragraphs. In in- 


troducing his subject, Mr. Lydekker says: 


“ Bither for the purpose of holding on to inanimate substances, 
and thus securing protection from attack or safety from the buf- 
fetings of the waves, or by 
attaching themselves to the 
bodies of other creatures, and 
thus obtaining an ample sup- 
ply of food without any exer- 
tions of their own, a consid- 
erable number of animals 
have developed suckers, or 
other adhesive organs, on 
some parts of their bodies or 
limbs, and as these sucking- 
organs vary considerably in their specialization and plan of struc- 
ture in different groups, their comparison forms an interesting 
subject of study. In addition to these sucking-disks, which are 
purely for the purpose of adhesion, there are in certain animals, 
such as the lampreys and leeches, suckers formed by the mouth, 
thus enabling the fortunate owners of such organs not only to at- 
tach themselves, but likewise to procure their food by devouring 
the blood or flesh of the animal to which they are temporarily 
fastened.” 





1.— Adhesive Disks of Sucker- 


FIG. 
footed Bat. a, 4, Disk of wing; c, 
that of hind foot. 


The simplest type of sucker is that of the limpet and similar 
creatures, consisting merely of the soft under-surface of the body. 
They are common in insects, but rare in mammals, the best ex- 
amples being found in bats, not the so-called “ blood-sucking” 
varieties, which merely scratch the skin with their claws and then 
swallow the flowing blood, but those that bear the suckers on 
their feet, for clinging to rocks and the like, as shown in Fig. 1. 
In fishes there is greater variety, a simple type being that of the 
goby, or lump-sucker, shown in Fig. 2. The wonderful sucking- 
organs of another fish are described thus by Mr. Lydekker : 


“The most extraordinary adhesive organ is, however, that of 
the far-famed sucking-fishes, or remore (£chenezs), of which 
there are about half a score species, some of which may attain a 
couple of feet in length. In these fishes the organ takes the form 
of a flat, oval disk, covering the upper surface of the head and 
neck, divided into a number of chambers by a middle longitu- 
dinal ridge, and a series of pairs of transverse partitions, varying 
in number from twelve to twenty-seven. The disk causes the 
upper portion of the head to be so flattened that, when the fish is 
placed in the ordinary position, it looks as tho it were upside 
down; the illusion being in- 
tensified by the circumstance 
that generally the lower sur- 
face of the body is darker than 
the upper. Unlike what ob- 
tains in the fishes noticed 
above, in the remora the ad- 
hesive disk is formed out of 
the spinous or front portion 
of the back-fin, which has 
completely lost its original 
character. . . . When the re- 
mora applies the disk to any flat surface, such as the skin of a 
shark, the shell of a turtle, or a ship's bottom, the plates, 
which are usually depressed, are raised, and a series of vacua 
produced, and by this means the creatures adheres so tightly 
that it can scarcely be detached except by pushing or pulling it 
along the surface. Many fables have collected round the re- 
mora, which was known to Aristotle, and in Ovid's time it was 
believed to have the power of stopping a vessel on its course; 
altho how this was effected the poet is careful not tosay. The 
dark coloration of the lower parts is due to the circumstance that, 
when attached to a foreign body, the fish generally has this 
surface turned upward.” 





FIG. 2.—The Lump-Sucker and its Ad- 
hesive Disk (a). 


In all these cases the sucking-organs are for the purpose of 
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attaching the body to some object. 


In leeches, however, they 


have a true sucking function, acting to draw the blood from the 
victim’s body into the creature’s mouth. Mr. Lydekker reminds 
us that the leeches belong to the great group of annelids, or 


worms, and goes on to say: 


“In these, the anterior end of the body terminates in a large 
circular sucker, within which, or the pharynx, is the mouth. 
Very generally, as in the common medicinal leech, the mouth is 
armed with sharp teeth, and thus presents a curious structural 
similarity to that of the lampreys, altho there is, of course, no 
genetic connection between the two groups. Many leeches also 
have a sucker at the opposite extremity of the body, by which 
they are in the habit of attaching themselves to the leaves of 
trees, from which basis they extend their bodies in the hope of 
catching hold of a passing animal. In their habits leeches also 
present a curious similarity to lampreys, except that they only 
suck the blood of their victims, instead of feeding on the flesh.” 


COIN AS AN ANTISEPTIC. 


HE bacteriologist has something to say on the money ques- 
tion. Viewing the matter from a hygienic point he “comes 
out” for hard money and for silver or copper in preference to 


gold. It has long been known that “hard money,” as well as 
paper money, comparatively clean as the former looks, may 
harbor microbes by the mass, but recent experiments go to show 
that disease-germs do not thrive on the metal, which seems to 
The Medical News (No- 


vember 16), in a note discussing the most recent information on 


possess natural antiseptic qualities. 


this subject, speaks as follows: 


“The bacteriologist has declared that, altho we may acquire 
riches and escape unhappiness, we must accept the risk of serious 
contagion every time we realize any of them in the form of 
money; that the surfaces of coins of all metals and denomina- 
tions and bank-notes of every description are simply swarming 
with germs of various degrees of virulence. Cultures have shown 
the presence of from 450 to 3,500 germs upon a single coin, rang- 
ing from the streptococcus and staphylococcus pyogenes to 
tubercle bacilli and typhoid bacilli. These have been deposited, 
of course, from contact with saliva, pus, discharges, soiled fingers, 
and dirty pockets. The list is an appalling one, and literally 
supports the Apostle’s statement that ‘money is the root of all 
kinds of evil." That these germs are virulent has recently been 
shown by inoculating rabbits with their cultures and obtaining 
characteristic reactions. So far everything is discouraging, and 
the bacteriologist simply emphasizes the maledictions of the 
preacher upon literally ‘filthy lucre.’ But it was soon noticed 
that the proportion of fatal results from these inoculations was 
extremely small considering the nature of the germs present, and 
a series of recent experiments at an Algerian military hospital 
has developed the surprising fact that coins possess actual bac- 
tericidal properties and rapidly destroy or weaken any germs 
lodged upon their surfaces. In a cold chamber the germs of 
typhoid and the Friedlander bacillus were destroyed upon steril- 
ized silver or copper coins in eighteen hours; at a temperature of 
37° C., about that of the pocket, the bacilli of typhoid, of diph- 
theria, of blue pus, and the streptococcus are destroyed in six 
hours. The Léffler bacillus is the most resistant, and upon cold 
silver or copper coins will live for from three to six days. Mois- 
ture and warmth greatly hasten the process, which is probably 
due to the formation of poisonous oxids and other salts of the 
metals. A similar action upon the germs of dental caries has 
been noted by Willoughby as due to the copper amalgam used in 
filling teeth. Nature’s protective mechanisms are even more 
wonderful than her destructive ones. We have been loudly as- 
sured by the socialist and labor-sympathizer that ‘capital can al- 
ways be relied upon to protect itself,’ but we little thought to see 
the statement verified in this wise. Gold coins are much less 
actively bactericidal than either silver or copper, and germs may 
survive upon them for five or six days, which may partially con- 
sole us for their infrequency in our professional pockets. Some 
kindly disposed individual should certainly bring this latter fact 
to the knowledge of our bimetalist friends, as it would furnish 
them with a strong argument against ‘the yellow metal.’” 
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SOLIDIFIED PETROLEUM—A NEW FUEL. 


HE invention of a fuel that, if half that its inventor claims 
for it be true, will turn the world topsy-turvy, is reported in 
The Railway Review (November 16), as follows: 


“There are being shown in Sheffield samples of compound 
compressed solid petroleum, the invention of Paul d’Humy, a 
French naval engineer. M. d’Humy claims to have solved the 
problem of solidifying petroleum and low-grade bituminous oil. 
Under his process, which he does not intend to patent, relying 
upon preserving the secret, he states that 3 cubic feet will repre- 
sent the bulk of a ton of coal, and will last combustible as long 
as sotons. The samples shown were soft, but the inventor states 
that they can be rendered as hard as marble. They were of two 
kinds—one for domestic use and the other for manufacturing 
purposes. Both samples placed in the fire gave a strong flame 
with abundant heat, and lasted considerably longer than equal 
specimens of coal. Experiments have recently been made in 
Livervool, and these are stated to have given surprising results. 
M. d’Humy says that this compound compressed petroleum is 
not dangerous, can be easily stored, will not evaporate or occa- 
sion any explosion. In addition to that it requires very little 
draft to burn, produces no smoke or smell, and will not give more 
than 2 or 3 percent. of ash. A cubic inch, he adds, will produce 
a light-bluish flame many hundred times its volume with intense 
heat. The new fuel burns only on the surface, thereby insuring 
slow combustion.” 


The ordinary man of science will doubtless remain incredulous 
until he sees all these things with his own eyes. Meanwhile, 
taking these reported tests as his point of departure, the busy 
prophet is already at work. To quote the article again: 


“M. d’Humy expects a great future for this fuel. He looks 
forward to the time when Atlantic-going steamers, instead or 
carrying 5,000 to 6,000 tons of coal, will require only 2,000 tons, and 
with that weight easily do the voyage in four days. He antici- 
pates that it will also render coaling stations less essential to 
vessels of war, as the battle-ship will be able to stay at sea for 
several months without taking fresh coal or reducing speed. It 
will be useful, he says, to armies, as the troops can carry the 
petroleum about with them in their knapsacks ready for use for 
cooking or for other purposes on the field. Nor are these advan- 
tages all he anticipates. For pleasure-yachts, and even for open 
grates in private houses, compressed petroleum he expects will 
supersede raw coal.” 


The Review comments: 


“He might also have added, always supposing that the inven- 
tion ‘fills the bill’ of the inventor, that it will make the country 
practically independent of strikes. These views are of course the 
views of the inventor. Experiments on an elaborate scale are 
shortly to be made in Sheffield.” 





SHALL WE USE CHEMICALS IN PRESERVING 
FOOD ? 


HEN the good housewife is preparing her stock of pickles 
and preserves for the winter, she is merely preventing or 
delaying the destructive action of the microbes of decay upon the 
food that she is putting up, by the use of simple antiseptics, such 
as the sugar used in making jam, or the salt and vinegar of the 
pickles. The same result is attained by rigidly excluding air, 
as incanning. These antiseptic methods have the advantage of 
introducing only substances that are pleasant to the taste and not 
injurious to the system. But recently people have discovered 
that there are scores of other antiseptics, much more powerful and 
efficacious than these, and able to prevent souring or decay if 
used in quantities so small as to be imperceptible to the taste. 
Hence the use, in preserving or canning, of such chemicals as 
salicylic acid or boracic acid. This is condemned by The British 
Medical Journal in a recent note on “Antiseptics in Foods,” 
which we quote in part below: 
“The recent prosecution [in England] for selling orange wine 
containing a little over three grains to the pint of salicylic acid 
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suggests the propriety of discussing shortly the general question 
of preserving foods by antiseptics. Wines are sulfured and doc- 
tored with salicylic acid, fluoborates and fluosilicates; to milk in 
hot weather all sorts of antiseptics are added, the chief being 
boracic acid, varied of late by the addition of formalin. Boracic 
acid or borax is also the favorite antiseptic for butters. It may 
indeed be stated generally that all decomposable articles not steril- 
ized by boiling, or preserved from change by cold, are liable to 
be treated with small quantities of antiseptics. There may not 
be in any one article a percentage sufficient to cause, when given 
in a single dose, appreciable effect, but a person taking boraxed 
milk and butter for breakfast and tea, and a salicylated wine for 
dinner, will be consuming day by day a sufficient amount of active 
drugs to produce some effect on his health. Salicylic acid isa 
poison. In .578acase happened in which so small a dose as 3 
grams (46 zrains) caused death in forty hours; possibly the acid 
was impure. In three other cases in which decided and danger- 
ous symptoms were produced the dose was much larger, being 
15, 22, and sograms respectively. Salicylicand benzoic acids are, 
therapeutically, attenuated phenols, phenol being most poison- 
ous, then comes salicylic acid, and lastly benzoic acid. It is ro 
sufficient answer to accusations under Section 6 of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act to prove that single large doses of a partic- 
ular addition have been taken by a number of persons without 
injury; nor indeed is it an answer if such addition is really 
proved to have been beneficial to health. The question is nar- 
rowed down as to whether the nature and quality was that which 
was demanded by the purchaser. An individual might have no 
objection to drink a salicylated liquid, always provided he knew 
that salicylic acid was there, but he would naturally feel ag- 
grieved at buying an article which he believed to be pure if he 
found it to contain a foreign chemical substance.” 


After discussing the possible chemical changes of the acid in 
the system, and the effects of the compounds that may thus be 
formed therein—a subject on which there is at present no very 
exact knowledge—the article concludes thus: 


“Be this as it may, the growing use of antiseptics constitutes a 
possible danger to health. Persons with sound excretory organs 
have for years daily taken chemicals of the kind in their food 
without injury, yet it can be confidently predicted that other per- 
sons with. damaged or weak kidneys will be affected by minute 
doses. It must also be remembered that digestion in the intes- 
tines is carried on to a great extent by what, outside the intes- 
tines, would be recognized as a fermentative or putrefactive 
process. In short, just as the nourishment of a number of plants 
depends on the microbes around their rootlets, so the assimilation 
of our own nourishment depends to a large degree on the activity 
of hosts of colonies of microbes in the intestinal canal. All anti- 
septics, even in minute quantity, will inhibit the activity of these 
colonies or affect unequally various species, the net result in ordi- 
nary individuals being an impairment of digestion or an actual 
dyspepsia. The time has apparently come for some definite 
action with regard to antiseptics in foods and beverages. They 
should be absolutely prohibited unless a label be placed upon 
everything sold after being thus treated, stating the nature of the 
preservative in as large type as any other announcement. Then 
if the public like to take daily small doses of salicylic or boracic 
acid or of formaldehyd they can do so, but with the immense 
advantage of knowing what they are consuming.” 





Measuring the Force of the Wind by an AZolian Harp.—The 
principle of the Zolian harp has been put to scientific use. At 
a recent meeting of the National Academy of Science, reported 
in Sczence, November 15, Prof. Carl Barus read a paper discuss- 
ing the sounds made by the wind whistling across a slender ob 
stacle, like a wire. “He showed that the velocity of the wind 
could be computed from the pitch of the note observed in case of 
a given diameter of wire and for a given temperature of the air. 
By aid of a special microphonic attachment such sound could be 
conveyed to any distance and isolated from the attendant noises 
at the place of exposure. So represented, the wind was given in 
every detail of its gusty and variable character, and the term 
micro-anemometry seemed to be applicable to observations of 
this nature. Finally the direction of the gust could be inferred 
from the sounds obtained from three wires at right angles to each 
other.” 
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A HYGIENIC SEWING-MACHINE TREADLE. 


HOUSANDS of weary women can testify to the fatigue 
caused by running an ordinary sewing-machine all day, 

and the medical profession is authority for the statement that this 
fatigue is but the expression of an actual injury to the system 
resulting from this work. The fatigue is due largely to the pecul- 
iar treading motion required todrive the machine. This has just 
been obviated by the invention of a new form of treadle which is 
hailed by Zhe Lancet (London, November 16) as a boon to 
afflicted woman- 

kind. We quote the 

ih description given by 
i that paper, and re- 
produce from it an 
illustration showing 





ats . “' 
Aryan 


the arrangement of 
the new device: 





= “‘Sewing-machines 

adapted for useful 

general work are in- 

variably driven by 

a treadle to which 

= — - is either one or both of 

the feet may be ap- 

plied. The ordinary 

treadle answers well 

for the stitching of 

exceptionally stout 

materials and for the purposes of various machines driven with 

the foot by men such as turners or printers, but for average 

sewing-machine work it has the drawback of requiring more 

effort than is necessary. This extra fatigue is a serious consid- 

eration in the case of females employed all day long at the 

machine, but an ingenious modification of the ordinary treadle 

has now been introduced by which the labor of the worker will 
be greatly economized without any sacrifice of efficiency. 

“As is well known, the ordinary treadle is horizontal when 
at rest and has to be forcibly depressed by the foot in order to 
turn a fly-wheel by means of acrank. In the new system the 
fly-wheel and crank are retained, but the horizontal treadle is 
replaced by a vertical one which is hinged to the under side of the 
table on which the machine rests, and hangs down almost to the 
floor, where it ends in a horizontal platform for the foot. The 
worker’s foot is not moved up and down to drive the machine by 
pressing the treadle, but produces the same effect with less labor 
by a gentle swinging of the foot backward and forward. The 
muscles chiefly employed are the flexors and extensors of the 
knee-joint, and the weight of the foot and leg is, of course, sup- 
ported by the platform on which the foot rests. An important 
advantage is that the continual movement of the thigh, inevita- 
ble under the present system, is so diminished as to be hardly 
perceptible.” 
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HYGIENIC TREADLE FOR SEWING-MACHINE. 





Origin of Color-Blindness.—‘*A Frenchman, M. Dubois, has 
made an interesting suggestion as to the origin of color-blindness,” 
says Knowledge, November 1. “This defect of vision almost 
invariably consists in inability to recognize red. Nowa body 
cooling down from incandescence extends its spectrum toward 
the red end, or, in other words, the white-hot to violet-colored body 
becomes yellow and finally a dull red as it cools. A few stars 
such as Sirius are white-hot, many others like our sun are cooler 
and therefore yellow, while others are so cooled down as to shine 
with a dull-red light. Primitive man, according to M. Dubois, 
lived when the sun was in either the Sirius or the pre-Sirius 
stage, that is, when the sun, which is the source of all color, was 
white-hot, and had no red component in its spectrum; he had, 
therefore, no power of recognizing red. Color-blindness, there- 
fore, says M. Dubois, is merely atavism or degeneration to the 
primitive type. The objection to this ingenious theory is that we 
have no reason whatever for supposing that primitive man was 
contemporary with a white-hot sun; further, all white-hot suns 
that we know of have some red at any rate in their spectrum. 
The intensity of particular components of the spectrum may vary, 
but the components are still there.” 
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The Sand-Bath as a Curative Agent.—‘ The Mohammedans, 
in their ablutions,” says Cosmos, November 16, “replace water 
by sand when needful. ‘This religious practise has, it appears, 
be come an element of modern therapeutics. At the reunion of 
Swiss physicians held this year at Ouchy, Dr. Suchard read a 
paper on the sand-bath. Invalids have been completely or par- 
tially cured by sand heated to a temperature varying, according 
the case, from 45° to 65° C. The sand, containing air between 
its particles and being a bad conductor of heat, transmits it in a 
gentle and almost insensiblemanner. Perspiration is favored up 
to the point where a patient may lose two quarts of liquid in one 
sand-bath. Thanks to this evaporation, the invalid may support 
continued high temperature without the actual temperature of 
the body rising more than a few degrees, and this without fear of 
heart affections, if care be taken to put hot sand on the feet at the 
outset. The number of ailments that may be treated by this 
powerful curative agent is considerable. In the first place it is 
especially beneficial to chronic rheumatism and to gout. Neu- 
ralgia and sciatica are cured or benefited by local or general baths. 
The most various organic troubles of the nervous system, cardiac 
or digestive affections have been treated by this method, some- 
times with remarkable success. The same is true of tuberculous 
affections of the bones and joints. The account given by Dr. 
Suchard contains statistical tables relating to more than 100 
patients annually.— 7rans/lated for Tuer Literary DicEst. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“A GERMAN surgeon, Dr. Hoenig, has designed an apparatus which he 
calls a cyclo-ambulance,” says Zhe British Medical Journal. ‘It consists 
of a car covered in with canvas, which contains a folding-litter, and rests 
on four side-wheels, and a fifth wheel in front pedaled by acyclist. A seat 
and pedals are also provided at the back for another cyclist. The top part 
of the car can be lifted off, a patient can then be placed on the litter, and 
the top replaced on the axles. The patient can be watched by the cyclist 
at the back through a glazed window; but the patient is also provided with 
the means of attracting the attention of the cyclist by using the rubber ball 
ofacycle horn. An aperture in the side of the car affords access to the pa- 
tient when he is in need of help. The ambulance is reported to be in ex- 
perimental use in Berlin, and is easily steered and manipulated.” 


WEIGHING A PENCIL-MARK.—“ Scales are now made of such a nice ad- 
justment,” says 7he Railway Review, “that they will weigh anything, to 
the smallest hair plucked from the eyebrow. They are triumphs of mech- 
anism, and are enclosed in glass cases, as the slightest breath of air would 
impair their records. The glass cases have a sliding door, and as soon as 
the weight is placed inthe balances the door slides down. Two pieces of 
paper of equal weight can be placedin the scales, and an autograph written 
in pencil on either piece will cause the other side to ascend, and the needie 
which indicates the division of weight even to the ten-millionth part of a 
pound and less will move from its perpendicular. A signature containing 
nine letters has been weighed and proved to be two milligrams, or the 
fifteen thousand five hundredth part of an ounce, troy. 


THE electric searchlight was used recently to put down riot in Lan- 
cashire, England. A manufacturer, whose men had struck, was determined 
to keep his mill going, and he promptly secured new hands and set them to 
work. At the same time he fixed a searchlight on the factory building, to 
prevent the strikers from setting fire to the sheds erected for the the new 
hands. During the continuance of the strike this light was used nightly, in 
conjunction with the police established in the works, to scour the country 
and to illuminate the parts where pickets were placed. It was found so 
effective that a large number of temporary police were dispensed with. 


SPEAKING of Hertz’s experiments and of electrical radiation in general, 
in The Physical Review, Dr. A. G. Webster deplores the present popularity 
of the subject. Hesays: ‘‘ The ether is a favorite subject of conversation 
and of publication by authors whose knowledge of mathematics is of the 
most rudimentary character. This is one of the unfortunate results of the 
existence of fashions in science, and of the attempt at popularization of dif- 
ficult subjects by such men as Kelvin and Lodge.” ‘“ Not,” it is added, 
“that the reviewer wishes to discourage popularization, but that it has its 
disadvantages. One has only to pick up a newspaper or magazine article 
with the heading Tesla to see an example.” 


** WHAT we ought todo,” says 7he Hospital, “is totake measures to insure 
the prompt slaughtering of allcattle which are‘ obviously tuberculous ;’ 
and the most certain means of effecting this object would be to offer 
reasonable compensation for every animal thus killed in the interests of 
the public. That done there would only remain the discovery and isolation 
of those apparently healthy animals which are really in the early stage of 
tuberculosis. ... Bovine tuberculosis isa real danger to the community. 
.... Thoit is not a danger which justifies panic, it is yet so important as 
to demand legislative action.” 


REGARDING the much prophesied “ passing of the horse,” 7he Railway Age, 
Chicago, November 22, speaks as follows: ‘* The Horseless Age is the de- 
cidedly premature title of anew monthly periodical. The recent ‘moto- 
cycle’ fiasco at Chicago, where, instead of a hundred or so self-propelled 
vehicles of various sorts that were to compete madly over a hundred-mile 
course, only a single one, a clumsy carriage built in France, managed to 
lumber around to the goal, showed the horse is very far from being super- 
seded for purposes of both pleasure and work.” 
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FRANCIS SCHLATTER AND THE RELIGIOUS 
PRESS. 


“T°HE fact that Francis Schlatter, the alleged miracle-worker, 

is about to transfer the scene of his operations from Denver 
to Chicago, gives renewed occasion for the discussion of this 
mysterious personage. The general attitude of the religious 
press toward Schlatter is one of reserve. No question is raised 
as to the man’s sincerity, and it is generally admitted that he has 
actually performed some wonderful cures. One exception should 
be noted in 7he Lutheran Observer, of Philadelphia. This 
paper had an investigation made by its Colorado correspondent, 
who reportéd that the whole matter was a rank delusion if nota 
positive fraud. But such papers as 7he Christian Evangelist, 
of St. Louis, speak kindly of Schlatter and advise their readers 
to suspend judgment concerning him until something further is 
known as to the results of his work. The last-named journal 
says that Schlatter really has ‘‘a power of some kind, tho just 
what it is and whence it comes is not known.” The Western 
Christian Advocate speaks of seeing scores of cripples and sick 
folk on their way to Denver. It says that the spectacle was “a 
pitiful one,” but it expresses no positive opinions on the claims of 
the healer. The Congregationalist has devoted more space to 
the subject than any other religious paper, printing two long let- 
ters from a Denver correspondent who was commissioned to 
make a painstaking investigation. The latest letter in 74e Con- 
gregationalist reviews Schlatter’s career in Denver down to the 
time of his recent temporary disappearance. This letter con- 
cludes as follows: 


“Through all his public career there runs a thread of the same 
spirit that has animated all the world’s benefactors, of tremen- 
dous faith and will, of simple unworldliness and of unselfish 
devotion. It is this thread of sweet reasonableness amid much 
unreason, that has given him his hold on the popular imagination, 
and that makes him and his work a worthy, tho disappointing, 
study. For to any who may have had larger hopes, his work is a 
disappointment—not because there have been nocures. If you 
could trust the crowd of patients and onlookers at the scene of 
his labors, there have been cures by the score and hundred, all, 
however, unconfirmed, except by vehement assertion. The whole 
question of cures has become, for lack of consistent investigation, 
an inextricable tangle of assertions and denials, of reported re- 
coveries and relapses, of silly credulity and equally silly skepti- 
cism. Yet I have over the signature of a local physician here the 
statement of the radical cure of one of his patients afflicted with 
blindness and a paralyzed arm from brain lesion, that is, to say 
the least, sufficiently categorical to be amazing. And from any 
point of view there is no reason to doubt that there have been 
many cures. The implications of it all, as illustrating the con- 
trol of mind over matter, the unexplored relation of the brain not 
only to dynamic diseases, but to certain derangements that ap- 
pear structural, are of great interest. But all this for the present 
may be set on one side. 

“The whole work is a disappointment, because, as it goes on, 
it appears that it is directed to no moral end. It is accompanied 
by no teaching, is attended by no moral or spiritual stimulus for 
its objects. Its final cause appears to be the temporary allevia- 
tion of physical pain. Thisis, of course, areasonable and worthy 
aim, but, standing alone, it robs the work of any such moral sig- 
nificance as some had hoped it might possess. Such cures are a 
poor travesty of those wrought occasionally by faith in God, 
when all human aids had failed, the infallible note of which is an 
accompanying spiritual revival that transcends in wonder and 
importance any merely physical recuperation. Such cures—those 
know who have ever had them within their circle of observation 
—inevitably cause the beholder to glorify God, in forgetfulness 


of any human medium. Not so here. The popular apprehen- 
sion of Schlatter’s work is of a non-moral wonder-working. 
Such a phenomenon may be of deep interest scientifically, but it 
wholly lacks the divine fire that made Peter’s wonder-working a 
consuming flame for the moral and spiritual ills of those to whom 
he ministered.” 
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FUNCTION OF THE MINISTRY. 


| red is the function of the ministry? The Outlook says 

that whoever believes that the Christian Church possesses 
any unity, that it is anything else than a mere series of acci- 
dental organizations, must also believe that the1e is a special 
function to be filled by the minister in that church; and if we ask 
what that function is, we ought to get light upon the question 
from the practise and teaching of the New Testament. If we 
turn to the life of Christ, says the writer, we find that He was not 
in the priestly order and that He never performed priestly offices : 
that He definitely refused to perform judicial functions when 
asked to do so; that He declared that His Kingship was not 
political in its character, that His authority was that of a teacher 
of truth, and that when asked to punish men for wrongdoing He 
declined, affirming that His mission was to save men’s lives, not 
to destroy them. And if’ we pass from Christ to the Apostles, 
we find Paul declaring that he was not sent to baptize, nor to 
interest and entertain men by the graces of oratory, nor to satisfy 
the Greek demand for a comprehensive system of philosophy. 
And Peter, whose successor claims the divine right to govern the 
church, affirms in explicit language that he has no such authority. 
After denying the priestly function of the minister, the writer 
proceeds : 


“ He is not sent to govern, either in state or in church. Whether 
individuals or parties come before him, he may reply, with Christ, 
‘Who set me to be a judge over you?’ He makes a mistake if he 
endeavors to carry his ministerial authority into the realm of 
politics. His kingdom is not of this world; it is a kingdom of 
truth, and he that is of the truth heareth his voice. When minis- 
ters have undertaken to control the political administration of the 
world, they have made a poor business of it—and this whether 
they were Roman Catholic priests in medieval Europe, or Presby- 
terian elders in the Barebones Parliament, or Episcopal bishops 
in the House of Lords, or Congregational clergy in the Puritan 
hierarchy of New England. It is true that the minister is also a 
private citizen, and as a private citizen may take his part in polit- 
ical discussions, but even this he would better do cautiously, if at 
all. He has a grander service than that of reforming society, 
namely, regenerating it. To inspire a higher spirit of justice, 
purity, and patriotism in men of all parties is a nobler service 
than to shape the political platform or influence the political 
nominations of any one party. 

“And as he is not appointed to govern in the state, so neither 
is he appointed to govern in the church. He is not a lord over 
God's heritage; he is not to be called master, nor is he ever to 
forget that he who is the greatest is the servant of all. Nor is 
this any real self-abnegation. Influence is more valuable than 
power. Pilate and Caiaphas had power, one in the state, the 
other in the church; and the state and church where they respec- 
tively ruled are both disintegrated. Christ had influence; it sur- 
vived His death and has created new states and a new church. 
Power belongs to the form of organization, and perishes when 
the form changes; influence is vital, and is as immortal as life 
itself. 

“Neither is the minister appointed to attract congregations by 
eloquent orations. He may employ the skill of the rhetorician 
and of the elocutionist if he likes, but the success of his ministry 
does not depend upon either. The great orators have given to 
the world but a few orations each ina lifetime. Those of Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Pitt, or Webster may be comprised, each of them, 
in a single volume. Nothing could be more absurd than for a 
congregation toexpect fifty-two orations a year from its preacher, 
except for the preacher to expect to satisfy such a desire. The 
ambition of eloquence is fatal to ministerial success The 
preacher is the father of his people, and the interest which a 
group of children take in their father’s familiar talk does not de- 
pend upon his oratorical abilities. 

“Nor, finally, is the preacher a professor of theology. It is not 
his function to furnish a complete and systematic philosophy of 
the universe; he is not to commend spiritual truth by exhibiting 
it as part of a system labeled and ticketed. He is a preacher of 
religion, not a teacher of theology; he is not to define God, but 
to proclaim Him: not to define forgiveness, but to declare it; not 
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to expound a theory of inspiration, but to furnish inspiration to a 
people discouraged and depressed. The world is not to be saved 
by theologies either new or old, but by the living God immanent 
in the hearts of His children.” 





MOHAMMEDANISM AND THE GREEK 
CHURCH. 


fs its endeavor to crush out all form of worship except that 

prescribed by the Orthodox Church, the Russian Govern- 
ment meets with a good deal of opposition. The Protestants in 
the Baltic provinces offer least resistance, as they regard resist- 
ance useless. The Catholics in the West, and the Sectarians in 
Central and Southern Russia, passively resist for a time, but 
The Mohammedans in the 
Caucasian provinces, however, not only stolidly refuse to become 
converted to the Greek Church, but they also show that they are 
The Holy Synod is 


coercion in most cases does its work. 


willing to resist coercion by force of arms. 
all the more alarmed at this, as the Mohammedans proselytize 
among the members of the Orthodox Church. The Danziger 
Zettung, Danzig, says: 


“The coercive means by which the conversion of the Catholics 
is brought about is ineffective with the Mohammedans. On the 
other hand, the propaganda of Islamism is steadily advancing in 
the Eastern provinces. Education has done much to bring this 
about, especially among the Tartars. Since they have learned to 
read, they are influenced by printed and written tracts. A secret 
organization serves the interests of Mohammedanism in Russia, 
and the clergy keep up a lively intercourse with such centers of 
Mohammedan learning as China, Bucharia, and Cairo. The 
Mecca pilgrims also exercise much influence, both over their co- 
religionists and such members of the Orthodox Church as reveal 
discontent with their faith. The Mecca pilgrims have brought 
to Russia the doctrine of a future Messiah, a Mahdi who will be 
stronger than even the Czar.” 


What is the cause of this discontent with the church of which 
the Czar is the acknowledged head? A writer in the Chréstliche 


lVelt, Leipsic, endeavors to give an explanation. He says: 


“At Odessa, some time ago, a case of assault was tried. Two 
peasants had quarreled about religion, and the one who claimed 
that God was superior to St. Nicholas was maltreated. This is 
a specimen of Russian religion. When the compulsory conver- 
sion of the Protestant Livonians to the Orthodox Church took 
place, an Orthodox prelate expressed his surprise that the Protes- 
tants objected: For had not Luther at one time been the Court 
preacher of Catherine of Russia? This may serve as a specimen 
of theological training in Russia. Once Czar Nicholas I. took 
part in a religious service at Warsaw in which, according to cus- 
tom, the worshiper was to kiss the hand of the officiating priest. 
The latter in his confusion failed to offer his hand. Thereupon 
the Emperor cried out: ‘Give me your hand, you dog, I want to 
kiss it.’ That is characteristic of Russian Church life. 

“The Russian Church is a mixture of barbarian naiveté, the 
lifeless formality of the Byzantine age, and a wilderness of con- 
fused ideas. To the Russian, the man who refuses to give toa 
beggar is not a Christian. On the other hand he will hang a 
cloth before his saint’s image, and then enter upon a carousal 
that would disgrace a beast. Again, the typical Russian will 
strike the floor of the church fifty times with his forehead, and 
repeat two hundred times the words‘O Lord, have mercy on me!’ 
And then he will go and swear a false oath for a drink of whisky. 
‘For does not God Himself accept a bribe?’ By which is meant 
that God will accept so many wax candles and paternosters as 
atonement for sins. The Russian, too, is a fatalist. Every- 
thing, whether the result of one’s own doing or not, is, in his 
opinion, ‘God’s will.’ The curse of the Russian Church is its 
moral sterility; it has no regenerative and productive power.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary DIcEstT. 


THE missionaries who fell at Ku-Cheng in August last are to be commem- 
orated at Fu-Chau. The European merchants and others are subscribing to 
a fund, and the memorial will take the form of the figure of an angel with 
folded hands holding a bunch of lilies. A stone will be placed at the head 
of each grave and a bronze tablet will be erected in the foreign-community 
church at Fu-Chau. ] 
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SPIRITUALISM RAMPANT IN 


PARIS. 


HAT an excess of skepticism or unbelief always brings a 
reaction toward superstition is a well-known fact in the 
history of religions. This reaction is now being experienced in 
France, which has acquired a reputation for being the most irre- 
ligious of all countries. If we are to believe Jules Bois, who 
writes a long article on the subject of “Miracles at Paris” to /¢ 
Figaro (October 12), that country is now on the return swing of 
the pendulum, which is just at present bearing her through a 
spasmodic interest in spiritualism. Says M. Bois: 


“We must say this much in justice to spiritualism, it has been 
the first to raise the standard of revolt against the materialism in 
which we are wallowing. M. Zola has perhaps created the sym- 
bolist school by the excess of his naturalism. Spiritualism is a 
much deeper reaction against the atheism of Proudhon, the scep- 
ticism of Renan, the braggings of Biichner. I know that crazy 
people have been mixed up in it, but there are weak heads every- 
where. In fact it has been the consolation and the pleasure of 
the highest minds. Mme. de Girardin passed the last years of 
her life in the company of Mme. de Sévigné, of Sappho, of 
Moliére, of Sedaine, of Shakespeare. Auguste Vacquerie, in his 
‘ Miettes de l’ Histoire,’ relates that at Jersey he made the tables 
talk on the shores of the sea. ‘I believe in spirits as firmly as I 
doin donkeys,’ he affirmed. For him, the scale of beings reached 
from man to the sky, as from man to the abysses of the earth. 

Victorien Sardou, thanks to the spirits, amused himself with 
making little palaces on paper with musical notes. Flammarion 
renewed the science of the heavens with these studies. M. Jules 
Lormina refreshed his imagination with them, and M. Gilbert 
Augustin-Thierry, in many romances, exalts reincarnation, that 
spiritualistic dogma. 

“In our days the movement has grown in innumerable direc- 
tions. The painters, usually so material, have set to work to 
reproduce the miracles. M. Odilon Redon, in his lithographs, 
recreates the terror of the wandering ghosts. M. James Tissot 
puts his talent at the service of the ‘materializations’ of phan- 
toms. Count Antoine de La Rochefoucauld, yet more subtile, 
seizes the angelic soul at the moment when it leaves the body, in 
the state of ecstasy. M. Vatere Bernard draws harpies; M. 
Phillippe-Charles Blache surprises the melancholy spirit at the 
threshold of the invisible; M. Henry de Malvost invokes the 
devil himself with his pencil. The celebrated musician, 
Mile. Auguste Holmes, receives messages from the beyond; the 
poetess, Mme. Zola-Dorian, hears the voice of the invisible. 
What shall I say? The boulevard itself forgets to rail, or rather 
dares not. On the Tortoric terrace M. Aurelien Scholl relates to 
me the prodigies of Home, who altered the hour on a clock with- 
out touching it, and Maurice Montigut still shivers at the recol- 
lection of his juvenile experience at table-turning. 

“M. Paul Adam has sufferecd for more than a year from the 
assault of a ghost, who gives him troublesome advice. At the 
house of the Baroness Deslandes we see spirits writing and rap- 
ping. The modern chiefs of the state have, it appears. the 
same love of miracles as the emperors and kings of the Middle 
Ages, who lived in the company of astrofogers, sorcerers, and 
alchemists. Thecorrespondent cf 7he Daily News having asked 
of President Carnot his religious belief, the latter answered that 
he was a disciple of Allan Kardec, but that he adhered to the 
Catholic religion for state reasons. And every one knows of the 
tears shed by Queen Victoria over the death of the medium who 
had given her the opportunity of talking with the Prince Consort.” 


After filling a couple of columns with stories of Parisian ghosts, 
mediums, table-turnings, and rappings, all in the good old style, 
M. Bois closes with the following reflections : 


“Unfortunately the majority of the spirits are too simple; 
sometimes they are even ignorant and superstitious. On how 
many of their communications do the asses’ ears of King Midas 
appear. One of their apostles, who is possessed of a wise and 
inspired intellect, M. Bouvery, confesses to me that in certain 
séances they go so far as to punish thespirits. Spiritualism to be 
born anew must undergo the ordeal of the phenix. To-day, re- 
baptized in America as ‘the new spiritualism,’ disembarrassed of 
its old errors, it attempts. in the hands of savants such as Wil- 
liam Crookes, Aksakoff, Richet, De Rochas, Gibier, Baraduc, 
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and Dariex, to furnish experimental proof of the survival of the 
ego. If the soul survives, what a source of resignation for the 
suffering, what a balm for the wounds of society! I know of no 
generous intellect capable of a lack of interest in so great an 
undertaking.”— Translated for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 





EXCLUSION OF WOMEN FROM CHURCH 
COUNCILS. 


HE exclusion of women from church councils and other 
offices is the subject of a paper by Miss Frances E. Willard 
in The Independent. Miss Willard, it will be recalled, was one 
of the three women delegates elected to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1888, who after a stormy 
discussion were refused admission. Miss Willard remembers 
with what “whimsical sensations” she once witnessed in a New 
Jersey church the following spectacle : The pastor was concluding 
the anniversary exercises of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, whose officers meekly sat in one of the front pews. Their 
auxiliary had raised more money that year than the parent board 
of the men-people. The pastor went to the woman president, 
and with a polite bow took her address from her hand, ascended 
to the pulpit, and read it to the congregation. He then descended 
to the official pew, secured the manuscript of the lady secretary, 
mounted to the pulpit, and read it; descended again, possessed 
himself of the report of the treasurer, mounted to his high place and 
read, while the women sat by with downcast faces. ‘‘ The pastor 
seemed in high spirits,” says Miss Willard, “‘and the audience 
perfectly unaware of the absurdity of the performance at which 
they were assisting.” She continues: 


* But, after all, it was no more out of taste—it struck a note no 
more dissonant from the sweet, broad spirit of the Gospel than 
the average service, not of the Catholic Church and its shadow, 
the Episcopal, which have ruled women out from the service of 
the house of God, even banishing them from the choir, but of the 
‘dissenting congregations,’ as they are called in England, and 
the great ‘denominations’ of America. 

“TI was present in a Congregational church recently where the 
service was conducted by the pastor, six deacons, and a chorus, 
and the only woman I saw who had the slightest participation in 
the service (and I wondered that even so much was allowed) was 
the janitress who, when an infant was to be baptized, brought 
forward from the rear of the house a bow] of water for the pur- 
pose. It is the same in all the great synods and conferences. 
Women may work and weep, but they may not share the deliber- 
ations of their brethren concerning that household of faith of 
which they form more than one half and to which they give their 
uttermost devotion.” 


But Miss Willard thinks that perhaps the most unreasoning 
illustration of traditional prejudice was the action of the Wes- 
leyan Conference recently heldin England. Concerning this she 
says: 


“Last year the third London district synod elected Miss Daw- 
son, of the Redhill circuit, as a representative, and her presence 
in the Birmingham Conference opened the general question, never 
before considered, as to whether women were eligible as repre- 
sentatives to the National Conference. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question and to report this year. A care- 
fully worded resolution in favor of the admission to the conference 
of women duly elected as representatives was agreed to by the 
committee, and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes proposed that this 
finding of the committee be approved; and that thus the doors 
should be opened towomen. He urged that women had rendered 
invaluable service in every branch of Methodism; it even ap- 
peared that Wesley himself authorized women to preach; they 
admitted women to every other court in Methodism, and why not 
the supreme court—the Conference itself? The venerable Dr. 
Jenkins declared that the proposals submitted ‘amounted to a 
revolution in their constitution !’ Other speakers followed, and in 
the end the Conference was prevented from expressing an opinion 
on the merits of the case by the carrying of the previous question ; 
and thus a decision is postponed. This is the statement of a min- 
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ister who was present. The Conference was composed of minis- 
ters and laymen in equal numbers—480 in all; and Iam glad to 
be able to say that the majority against taking action on the 
question of the admission of women was but eighteen. 

“The same question is pending in the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States, represent- 
ing a membership of nearly three millions. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the decision will be in favor of women, and 
thus the greatest church of modern times will take its place at the 
head of the procession of justice; for I will not call it a question 
of progress or of tolerance; it is simply an act of plain, common 
justice to admit women to a share in the counsels of every branch 
of that church militant of God of which to-day they form the solid 
phalanx, the faithful militia, and the imperial ‘old guard.’” 





PREACHING ON SOCIAL TOPICS. 


ECURRING election and kindred seasons bring into prom. 
inence a large number of pulpits in which a prelude, or a 
part, if not all, of the sermon is devoted to the discussion of 
social and economic questions. Referring to this fact, the New 
York Odserver goes on to say that in not a few pulpits in the 
more democratic denominations the Sabbath discourse savors 
largely of political declamation; that consideration of the great 
question of man’s duty to God gives place to discussions of the 
best methods of social and political reform; that greater promi- 
nence is given to the means of securing for the wage-earner the 
maximum of wage and the maximum share of leisure than to the 
call to man to believe in God. The writer further says: 


“Denunciation of the evils of capital and the inequalities of 
taxation takes the place of denunciation of unrighteousness. No 
doubt the motive for this departure from the true uses of the 
pulpit is in most instances a high one. The desire of every re 
ligious leader to bring the masses under the influence of religion 
is, if he be true to his calling, exceedingly strong. The message 
of the Gospel is primarily to the poor, and love for and desire to 
help them is inseparable from any response to Christ’s teaching. 
‘He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?’ But the temptation common 
to all ministers is to gain the desired end by showing the masses 
that religion is their friend in the sense in which they understand 
friendship—the material sense—and so teaching them to regard 
spiritual truth largely in the light of a temporal aid. A still 
stronger temptation is to bring the masses to regard as their 
special advocates the ministers of Him whose heart was always 
moved by the sufferings of the poor. Both these temptations are 
fraught with danger to the religious life. With the growth of 
democracy, the masses are now the rulers and wield the influence 
and attract the deference pertaining to power. Inthis condition, 
it is almost impossible that the high motive animating the min- 
ister should not be modified or lost in the lower motive—the 
desire to lead and direct the ultimate depositories of political 
power. Indeed, so easily in our poor human nature does a low 
motive supersede a high one, that the religious leader may in his 
desire to make himself an advocate of the masses, in order to 
bring them under the influence of religion, almost unconsciously 
lose sight of that object in the advancement of his own fame or 
interest.” 


The writer argues that in associating spiritual truth with ma- 
terial aid the temptation is constantly to make “undue conces- 
sions to the masses;” that while it is true that we live in a world 
where necessity seems supreme, and that it is the common inter- 
est of all to find out where necessity presses the hardest, and the 
best means of alleviating it, to encourage the masses to believe 
that eternal truth is inseparable from temporal aid, and that ac- 
ceptance of spiritual verities will supply knowledge and foresight, 
is simply disastrous. To quote again: 

“What the poor need to learn is that moral and material law 
are separate ; that no positiveness of religious conviction can pre- 
vent the man who spends more than he earns from coming to 
poverty. They know this in individual life perfectly well, and to 


teach them that acceptance of religion will deliver them from the 
invariable sequences of material laws is to deprive them of the 
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warning of which they stand in most need. Moreover, moral 
truth is eternal, while material truth is temporal and applicable 
to only an insignificant proportion of man’s whole existence. 
When the pulpit addresses the masses from the point of view of 
those to whom this life is all, it loses the chief source of its 
strength and becomes a mere preacher of philanthropy. The 
great needs of the time are the call of the pulpit to men to love 
God, and the call of the materialists to men to recognize the in- 
exorable sequences of natural laws. But there is danger that the 
latter is being given prominence to the exclusion of the first. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate ; for while a philanthropy which 
rejects all belief in God can be of aid to men in this life, the good 
it can render them is infinitesimal compared to that rendered by 
one who consistently preaches that this life is but an insignificant 
part of eternity, and that when it ends moral law will be supreme. 
In this world that law does not interfere with the sequences of 
material laws. For the pulpit to encourage belief that it may or 
does, is a confusion of messages which can only work evil.” 





SAMPLE OF MISSIONARY LIFE IN FORMOSA. 


NE is easily convinced by reading Rev. George Leslie 
Mackay’s account of his twenty-three years’ missionary 
work in the island of Formosa, that the evangelist who goes there 
needs as much pluck as grace. 
Formosa, Mr. Mackay says, in his book, “From Far Formosa” 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.), that the original element of the island 
was Confucianism; centuries after, Taoism was added, and then 
from India Buddhism was brought; that these three systems ex- 
isted side by side until the dividing-walls began to crumble, and 
now the three are run together—a mingling of conflicting creeds 
degrading the intellect, defiling life, and destroying all religious 
sentiment. It seems that the Chinese in Formosa have innumer- 
able gods and goddesses, many strange religious festivals, and 
countless superstitions. The following extract gives some idea 
of the condition of the island spiritually: 


In relation to the heathenism of 


“The names of their idols would fill pages, and the details of 
their beliefs and worship volumes. There are gods having au- 
thority over each of the various powers of nature, departments of 
industry, relationships of life, states of feeling, physical condi- 
tions, and moral sentiments. Some have been worshiped for 
centuries; others are of recent date. Some are universal, receiv- 
ing the adoration of all classes throughout the Chinese empire ; 
others are local or special, and are reverenced only in particular 
localities or by certain orders. The origin of the worship of 
many of the idols is a mystery, but modern instances are sugges- 
tive. In 1878 agirl living not far from Tamsui wasted away and 
died, a victim of consumption. Some one in that neighborhood, 
more gifted than the rest, announced that a goddess was there, 
and the wasted skeleton of the girl immediately became famous. 
She was given the name of Sien-luniu (‘Virgin Goddess’), anda 
small temple was erected for her worship. The body was put 
into salt and water for some time, and then placed in a sitting 
position in an armchair, with a red cloth around the shoulders 
and a wedding-cap upon the head; and seen through the glass, 
the black face, with the teeth exposed, looked very much like 
an Egyptian mummy. Mock money was burned and incense- 
sticks laid in the front. Passers-by were told the story, and as 
they were willing to worship anything supposed to have power 
to help or harm, the worship of the new goddess began. Before 
many weeks hundreds of sedan-chairs could be seen passing and 
repassing, bringing worshipers, especially women, to this shrine. 
Rich men sent presents to adorn the temple, and all took up the 
cry of the new goddess.” 


A few years ago the most lawless region in North Formosa 
was round about Sa-kak-eng, the people of which town lived in 
terror of a band of highwaymen who had their headquarters in 
the mountains near by. Mr. Mackay gives the following as an 
incident of his experience in that region: 

“The banditti would form a company and march into the town, 
singing boastfully, with a wild kind of a yell, 

‘Lin kho koa; 
Goan kho soa; 
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which means, ‘ You trust the mandarins; we trust the mountains. ’ 
I had very great difficulty in gaining entrance into Sa-kak-eng, and 
when the chief of a strong clan gave me a room in the rear of his 
shop there were loud threats of dragging us to the hills, gagging 
us, and gouging out our eyes. So violent was the opposition 
that I had to change my quarters to the outskirts of the town. 
The mob often surrounded the building, and once when A Hoa 
and I came out of the door a howl was raised, and a large flat 
stone flung by a man near by grazed the top of my head, and. 
striking against the wall, was broken into three pieces. Neither 
of us flinched, but, turning round, I picked up the pieces of stone 
as mementos of the day. One of the pieces weighed three 
pounds; another I brought as a contribution to the museum in 
Knox College, Toronto. Several months afterward, on entering 
the chapel, Isaw aman lying on a bench. He rose to his feet, 
and, bowing low, said, ‘Will you forgive me?’ He then con- 
fessed that he was the man who threw the stone, and that his in- 
tentions were to put an end to my life. For the next three 
months he was with the native preacher every day, and before 
the year closed he passed away rejoicing in the hope of salvation 
through Christ. Sa-kak-eng is quite a changed place. ‘The des- 
peradoes have been scattered, their forest-retreats cleared and 
cultivated, chapel buildings purchased, prejudices against con- 
verts and preachers overcome, and every year marks progress. 
On our last visit we were escorted in high honor to the next 
chapel, four miles away, a band of music leading the procession.” 





PRAY ER-MEETING KILLERS. 


HERE is a class of people (says 7he Christian Herald) 
who roam the land making fearful havoc. They sound no 
war-whoop, but their track is marked by devastation. They are 
“that class of persons who go from church to church charged 
with the mission of talking religious meetings to death.” The 
writer says: 


“One of the chiefs of this barbarian tribe of prayer-meeting 
killers is the expository man. He is very apt to rise with a New 
Testament in his hand, or there has been some passage that dur- 
ing the day has pressed heavily on his mind. It is probably the 
first chapter of Romans, or some figurative passage from the Old 
Testament. He says, for instance: ‘My brethren, I call your at- 
tention to Hosea, 7th and 8th: “Ephraim is a cake not turned.” 
You all know the history of Ephraim. Ephraim was—ah—well! 
He was a man mentioned in the Bible. You all know who he 
was. Surely no intelligent audience like this need to be told who 
Ephraim was. Now, the passage says that he was a cake not 
turned. There are a good many kinds of cake, my brethren! 
There is the Indian cake, and the flannel cake, and the buck- 
wheat cake. Now, Ephraim was a cake not turned. It is an 
awful thing not to be turned. My friends, let us all turn!’ 

“It sometimes happens that this undesirable character confines 
himself to the meetings of his own church. Interesting talkers 
are sometimes detained at home by sickness; but his health is 
always good. Others dare not venture out in the storm; but all 
the elements combined could not keep him from his place. He 
has the same prayer now that he has used for the last twenty . 
years. There is in it an allusion to the death of a prominent in- 
dividual. You donot understand who he means. ‘The fact is, he 
composed that prayer about the time that General Jackson died, 
and he has never been able to drop the allusion. He has a 
patronizing way of talking to sinners, as much as to say: ‘Ho! 
you poor, miserable scalawags, just look at me, and see what 
you might have been!’ 

“The land is strewn with the carcasses of prayer-meetings slain 
by these religious desperadoes. They have driven the young 
people from most of our devotional meetings. How to get rid of 
this affliction is the question with hundreds of churches. We 
advise your waiting on such persons, and telling them that, owing 
to the depraved state of public taste, their efforts are not appre- 
ciated. If they still persist, tell them they must positively stop or 
there will be trouble. As you love the church of God, put an end 
to their ravages. It is high time that the nuisance was abated.” 





IT may not be generally known that the prohibition against foreign Jews 
settling in Palestine is still in full force. Vercian Jews are only admitted 
to Palestine for thirty days to allow them to visit the holy places. When 
they land at Jaffa they must produce a respectable Turkish subject to 
guarantee that they will leave the country in thirty days, otherwise they 
may not land. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE VANDERBILT-MARLBOROUGH 
MARRIAGE. 


OR years no royal marriage has been commented upon so 
much as the union between two comparatively unimportant 
individuals which recently took place in New York. The reputed 
wealth of the bride and the great display of this wealth at the 
wedding have attracted much attention abroad. The A/addera- 
datsch, foremost among the satirical publications of Berlin, 
praises the American papers for their loving interest in the bride. 
“The weight of the bride is given at 116% pounds,” says this 
paper, “ but we suppose the bridegroom, whocalculates, of course, 
in pounds sterling, is certain that she issomewhat heavier.” The 
majority of Continental papers congratulate the late Miss Van- 
derbilt upon having become mistress of one of the finest castles 
in Europe. The English press, on the whole, views the marriage 
as a downright calamity. The dispay of wealth at the wedding 
is regarded as extremely coarse. 

“Good heaven!” says 7he Clarion, London, “£80,000 for a 
wedding-feast! And these are the people who preach thrift to 
the dissolute lower orders !” 

One of the most scathing comments appears in Zzfe, London. 
Life is a “society paper.” Its subscribers belong to a class of 
Englishmen who are recognized as “good society” on the Conti- 
nent. In anarticleentitled ‘A Little Too Much Millionaire,” that 
paper expresses itself as follows: 


“A little less ostentation would have been better in view of 
the fact that the marriage was, from the outset, planned to regild 
the tarnished glory of Blenheim with American dollars, purchased 
with a ducal coronet. A section of society—only a sectzon, be it 
noted, of that very much misunderstood entity—has chosen, of 
late, to receive the nouveaux riches, for which the women are 
mostly to blame. The men are not so willing to receive them in 
the clubs, for the simple reason that the newly enriched million- 
aire does not understand that a club-land is a republic, in which 
he can not act as if he ‘bossed the entire show.’ Yet the influ- 
ence of the dollar is felt already in London. The city is not as 
well administered as most of the great provincial centers, and 
everybody is trying to get invitations to the houses of the rich. 
There is a drop in the standard of financial and commercial 
morality.” 


This ascendency of the mouveau riche, colonial as well as 
American, is, in Zzfe’s opinion, due to the custom of raising to 
the peerage men who have done nothing that is either noble or 
great. Hence the paper concludes as follows: 


“Infinite harm has been done to the grand principles of hered- 
itary nobility by the wholesale manufacture, for such it must be 
termed, of peers who have openly purchased their titles by what 
are euphemistically termed their ‘services to the party.’ On all 
sides the old-world wisdom of the past which has built up this 
country is being set aside, and the vices of such mushroom 
growths as the great American Republic, which we are never 
tired of railing against and satirizing, are allowed to creep in and 
take their hold in our midst. We have had of late years more 
than one pitiful exhibition of the blighting influence of millionaire- 
worship across the Atlantic; the hideous Panama scandals of 
France were but another phase of the same malady. Let us be- 
ware of ourselves falling into the same slough of despond.” 


The St. James's Gazette points out that the movements of the 
Vanderbilts are recorded with a minuteness in America which 
would appear tiresome to European readers even in connection 
with persons wielding royal power. 


“Who wants to know,” asks that paper, “that ‘Mrs. Vanderbilt 
and her sons went for a drive in Central Park yesterday after- 
noon’? or that ‘Mr. Vanderbilt went to his office at the station of 
the New York Central Railway yesterday morning, and left by 
train in the afternoon for Oakdale’? Glorious indeed is the ad- 
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vertisement that falls to the American parents-in-law of an Eng. 
lish Duke.” 


The Whitehall Review regrets that ‘an English nobleman, in- 
heritor of a great name, was the principal actor in this display of 
vulgar and ostentations snobbery,” and hopes that “the lady who 
is now an English peeress will rise above such surroundings.” 

The Globe, Toronto, says: 


“No nation on the earth shows the same senseless adulation and 
abject toadyism toward the holder of a title as the United States. 
This is not due to republican forms, as France and the Southern 
republics are exceptionally free from it. It is not, as some con. 
tend, an Anglo-Saxon characteristic, as it is not found in Eng- 
land nor in Canada. It seems to be the surface indication of 
a degeneracy which will soon be manifested in other ways.” 


United Ireland, Dublin, one of the few dissentient voices, 
thinks the Vanderbilts have greater reason to be proud of their 
ancestor than the Marlboroughs. That paper says of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt : 


“From being the owner of one vessel he came to be the owner 
of many more and many other kinds of property besides. He 
was a man of ability and spirit, and built and endowed the hospi- 
tal in New York known as the ‘ Vanderbilt Clinic.’ Few dukes, 
certainly not the descendant of the publicly corrupt and privately 
infamous John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, can boast of 
an ancestry so honest and honorable.” 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE SITUATION. 


A* the annual Guildhall banquet, in honor of the new Lord 

Mayor of London, Lord Salisbury made a speech in which 
he spoke almost exclusively of foreign affairs. He believes that 
there is no cause of alarm in the development of affairs in the 
Far East. Turning to Armenia, the Premier declared that if the 
proposed reforms were carried out properly, the Armenians would 
become a prosperous and peaceful people. Should, however, the 
Sultan refuse to grant justice to the Christians, then he would 
suffer the consequences of his misrule, as the powers are thor- 
oughly resolved to act together in everything concerning the 
Ottoman Empire. The latter assertion is regarded asa guaranty 
of peace for the bulk of Europe, if not for Turkey. Zhe 7imes, 
London, says: 

“In all the capitals of Europe Lord Salisbury’s speech at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet has been criticized with the respect due to 
his high position and his unrivaled acquaintance with inter- 
national politics. There is no Minister now holding office in any 
continental country who can claim to be Lord Salisbury’s equal 
in point of experience and knowledge of foreign affairs. . . . In 
any case the powers will continue to press upon the Sultan the 
lesson that his security can not be guaranteed by anything short 
of complete and radical amendment. If it is too late for him to 
reform, another way out of the difficulty must somehow be dis- 
covered.” 

The Standard thinks Lord Salisbury has rightly expressed the 
opinion of all Englishmen, and adds: 

“We are much mistaken if even the most luxurious and closely 
guarded recesses of Yildiz Kiosk have not already reverberated 
to the grave reminder that ‘the nature of things, if you please, or 
the Providence of God, if you please to put it so, has determined 


that persistent and constant misgovernment must lead the Gov- 
ernment that practises to its doom.” 


The Daily Chronicle thinks the Sultan has reached the close 
“of his unhappy and misspent days of power” unless he accepts 
tutelage. The majority of European papers nevertheless doubt 
that the Sultan will accept such terms. The Morning Leader 
accuses Lord Salisbury of an attempt to divert the attention of 
the public from matters of greater consequence at home. 7%e 
Leader says: 


“The fact is Lord Salisbury and his friends are bent on trying 
a policy of snooze at home, and in order to escape from embar- 
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rassing pledges with regard to agriculture, old-age pensions, 
Lancashire trade, and a score of other things, they will no doubt 
keep calling attention to the Far and the Near East. So long as 
these questions are of grave import, so long all Englishmen must 
and will be prepared to back any Minister who tries tosettle them 
in the right way, but if Lord Salisbury thinks that an interest in 
foreign affairs means that nothing is wanted at home he is likely 
to be undeceived. ‘The millennium is a long way off yet.” 


In Russia the speech appears to have made a very favorable 
impression, and the usual expressions of hatred against England 
have ceased fora while. The Vzedomostz, St. Petersburg, says: 


“The British Premier is quite right in assuming that the danger 
of a serious difficulty in the Far East has passed. It would be 
extremely Chauvinistic on the part of our people to desire the 
absorption of territories of which we have no need. Lord Salis- 
bury has shown great tact, and the good relations between Rus- 
sia and Great Britain, which were for the moment compromised 
by the false report about Port Arthur, have now been re- 
established.” 


The Italian press thinks it will be easier to restore order than 
to introduce the planned reforms. The 77rzbuna, Rome, adds 
that Italy will support England in every way, as England’s help 
is wanted in the settlement of Italy’s African and Mediterranean 
difficulties. The Rzfoma declares that the British Premier has 
expressed himself in a manner worthy of the nation which sym- 
pathizes with oppressed Christianity. Lord Salisbury has shown 
that English politics will be conducted in an even-tempered man- 
ner. The Kdlnische Zeitung says: 


“Our Government did rightly in refusing to interfere in the 
domestic disturbances of Turkey. Only when the danger of a 
collision between Christians and Mohammedans became evident, 
our Government acted, and then in thorough harmony and 
promptness with all the other powers. But when the life or the 
property of Germans is threatened, the Empire must come to 
their assistance. Itis to be hoped that the Government will con- 
tinue in its moderation.” 


The Boersen Courter, National Zeitung, and Post regard the 
speech as very reassuring in tone. The Neuesten Nachrichten 
fears that the assertion that Europe is determined to enforce re- 
forms will add fresh fuel to the discontent of the Armenians. 
The Norddeutsche Allgemeine, as official organ, rather sneers 
at the speech. This paper says: 


“The speech makes no sensational disclosures, but it is a fresh 
proof of Lord Salisbury’s rare dexterity in the use of diplomatic 
language. The noble Lord speaks of the past without in the 
least disclosing the intentions of England, refers to the present 
in reassuring terms, for which he earns peculiar gratitude from 
his hearers, and alludes to the future in such a way that he can 
not be wrong in anyevent. The most remarkable passage is that 
which describes the powers as resolved to act in concert in every- 
thing where the Ottoman Empire is concerned.” 


The Austrian papers are satisfied that the noble Lord is right is 
assuming that Europe will stand united in enforcing reforms in 
Turkey, and that is, in view of Austria’s geographical position, 
the main thing. The French press indicates that France means 
to say “No” in every case where England says “Yes.” The 
Journal des Débats thinks Lord Salisbury’s speech too mena- 
cing. The Petzt Journal, whose opinion, in view of itsenormous 
circulation—over a million daily—goes for something, says: 


“France is for the independence of all other countries, and is 
repulsed by the plan of strangling Turkey under pretense of a 
Christian crusade. We can not see what place France could have 
in a concert in which she has no ambition to satisfy, which is 
discreditable and fatal to the tranquillity of nations. We must 
have aclear program. It is monstrous to break up Turkey with- 
out justifiable motives, and it would be very stupid on our part to 
lend ourselves to such a game without knowing exactly what we 
are about. England seeks accomplices. Are we to play into her 
hands ?”— 7ranslated for ‘Tue Lirerary Dicest, 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM AS KING OF ENGLAND. 


ANARDS, “fish stories,” and other sensations do not usually 
find a place in Tue Lirerary Dicest. The following com- 
munication, however, is likely to create widespread interest. 
Disputes about royal succession have before now convulsed great 
nations with civil war, and as Albert Edward, the present Prince 
of Wales, is very unpopular with staid and sober Englishmen, 
and only tolerated as the Queen’s son in English society, outside 
of the “fast set,” it is not impossible that there is trouble in store 
for Great Britain when Queen Victoria dies. Zhe Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Frankfurt, says: 


_“‘We receive from a European capital (not London) the follow- 
ing communication. It has been sent to us in a way bordering 
on mystification, and its contents have been noted with much 
astonishment. We would regard the matter as a belated or ad- 
vanced April-foolery, were it not that the form and tone of the 
manuscript prove that the writer is very much in earnest. Be- 
sides, we know that some most curious political sects in Great 
Britain and elsewhere uphold the most remarkable ideas. ‘The 
Jacobites, for instance, who to this day defend the rights of the 
Stuarts against the usurpers of the Hanoverian-English dynasty, 
are no single exception. We give the communication as a curi- 
osity, but wish to point that it may possibly indicate the existence 
of a deeply hidden current, whose aims can not yet be dceter- 
mined. The communication runs as follows: 

““*Many people will be astonished to hear of an English Succes- 
sion question, yet it exists. The Prince of Wales was born in 
1841; his sister, the Empress Frederick, was born in 1840. Asa 
rule it is thought that sons have precedence of daughters in the 
heirship of thrones. But in England this is ofthe case. The 
laws of succession in the Royal Family, as far as there are any, 
make no difference between sons and daughters, but speak of 
children only. This sensational discovery must be credited to 
the late historian Froude, and the most enthusiastic defenders of 
this idea are, in England, Lord Lonsdale, Lord Methuen, and 
last, but not least, the celebrated writer and publisher, William 
T. Stead, of The Review of Reviews. The latter points out that 
England has ever been greater under her queens than under her 
kings, and Victoria II. would be very popular. Curiously 
enough, however, the Princess Royal is likely to decline the 
honor, probably because, after her death, the crown would go to 
her eldest son, Emperor William I/., and because she thinks it 
impossible to unite thetwo giganticempires. She has, therefore, 
declared that the crown should go to her younger son, Prince 
Henry of Prussia. Emperor William II., however, will insist 
upon getting his rights as eldest child of the eldest child, and as 
such he is the legitimate heir, and no one else. He is convinced 
that a union of the two empires wouid be of advantage not only 
to Great Britain and Germany, but to the whole world. Emperor 
William is certainly not the kind of man that will allow his rights 
to be infringed, but he has tact enough not to mention the matter 
during the life of his grandmother. Perhaps it will now be un- 
derstood what he meant when he said that ¢Ae German army and 
the German navy will one day cross the ocean.* Until recently 
Froude’s discovery was known to few persons, but Mr. Stead 
will undoubtedly take care to make the idea popular. At any 
rate, when Queen Victoria I. dies—which may God prevent for 
many years—England will experience great surprises.” 

We have given a verbal translation of this extraordinary com- 
munication, because the English papers have only given an ex- 
tract which makes it appear as if Germany and her Emperor in- 
tend tothreaten Great Britain. The German papers as yet choose 
to apply the principle of /ofschweigen to this communication; 
that is, they mean to kill it by silence.—7Z7ranslated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





QUEEN MARIA CHRISTINA of Spain left a fortune of $40,000,000 at her death. 
Her next of kin, ex-Queen Isabella and the Infanta Luise Fernande on the 
one side and the children of the Duke of Riansares on the other wrangled 
over the division of this fortune and went to law. Now, after twenty 
years, they have come to an arrangement outside of the courts, but the 
lawyers have left them only 5 per cent. of the original sum to divide. 





* When the Emperor said this, Americans asked whether he meant to 
threaten this continent.—EpD, THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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VINDICATIONS OF VENEZUELA. 


HE rumor that Germany has been asked to arbitrate between 

Great Britain and Venezuela has directed public attention 

in Germany to this dispute. Americans will be interested to 

hear that the Germans, who can not possibly be said to favor the 

Monroe doctrine, regard England as in the wrong. This opinion 

is also held by the celebrated geographer, Prof. W. Sievas, in 
Giessen. He expresses himself as follows: 


“The disputed territory is situated between 61st meridian W. 
and the Rio Essequibo, and belonged, with the exception of a 
small part of the coast, to the former Spanish province of Car- 
acas, of which Venezuela must be regarded heir. In 1836 the 
colony Guayana (the English spelling Guiana is wrong) acknowl- 
edged the Pomeran River, west of the Essequibo, as boundary. 
In 1838 the British Government asked and obtained permission 
of Venezuela to erect lighthouses at the mouth of the Orinoco. 
In 1842 the British boundary marks which Schomburgk erected 
in 1841 had to be removed upon protest on the part of Venezuela. 
In 1844 Lord Aberdeen proposed a line favorable to England, 
which was, however, rejected by Venezuela. In the mean time 
gold was discovered upon Venezuelan territory, the output being, 
until 1893, 51,250,000 bolivares ($10,250,000). Since then the 
English slowly advanced upon Venezuelan territory; getting 
bolder with every revolution that weakened the republic.” 


In summing up, Professor Sievas says: 


“oe 


1. During the first half of the nineteenth century the now dis- 
puted territory was recognized as Venezuelan by the British Gov- 
ernment, for an Englishman who committed a murder in 1840 
near the Moroco River was sentenced by Venezuelan courts. 

“2. Not the Venezuelans are anxious to obtain the auriferous 
district, for they have it already, but the English. 

“3. The Venezuelans will only be defending their rights if they 
remove encroaching Englishmen and send troops to the territory. 
It is not England whose patience is exhausted, but Venezuela.” 


The Consul-General of Venezuela in Berlin has published a 
declaration in which it is asserted that England has continually 
advanced her frontiers, so that now she claims over 280,000 
square kilometers, where only 72,000 are due to her. When 
Venezuela complained of these encroachments, the English al- 
ways declared themselves willing to accept a “suitable” boundary 
line, that is, one which exclusively suits Great Britain. The 
Barnes incident is described as a most flagrant violation of peace 
in the German papers. The £cho, Berlin, says: 


“A few years ago the English established a frontier guard on 
the right bank of the Cuyuni, opposite a spot where the Vene- 
zuelans had a small military post. Another picket of twenty 
men is stationed a little higher up the river. Last Christmas the 
men of this picket wanted to celebrate the day with their com- 
rades of the larger garrison, and left their station, which was 
immediately taken possession of by an English squad led by In- 
spector Barnes. The Venezuelans, upon their return, arrested 
the English, and sent them to Ciudad Bolivar, whence they were 
sent home. This is looked upon by the English as an insult to 
the British flag, for which they demand $75,000. The Vene- 
zuelan Government, of course, took no notice of this demand, 
and now England has sent an ultimatum.” 


The Zaged/ati, Berlin, says that Germany is not in a hurry to 
accept the thankless task of arbitrator in this question. Freiherr 
(Lord) Marschall has, however, informed the Emperor that some 
German interests are involved in the question. Much German 
capital is invested in the United States of Venezuela.— 7ranslated 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





THE following is related by Canon MacColl as a sample of Turkish gen- 
erosity: “It was announced last summer that the Sultan had generously 
contributed £2,000 for the relief of the surviving inhabitants of the villages 
destroyed by his own troops acting under his orders, the officer who pre- 
sided over the massacre having afterward been decorated by his humane 
Majesty. What the Sultan really did was to send orders to the governor 
of the district to find the money. The governor, knowing howto please his 
master, taxed the Armenian Christians for the amount of his Majesty’s 
generous contribution, not ashilling of which went back to the Armenians. 
Truly a Turkish way of helping the needy and getting credit for benevo- 
lence.”* 
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SOCIALIST SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
SOCIALIST MORALITY. 


HE English Socialists, like their German confréres, hope to 
advance their cause by teaching children in Communistic 
schools. They base their hope upon the assumption that the 
teaching of Socialist tenets will have at least as much influence 
upon the young mind as the teaching of Christianity through the 
Bible. They are giving much attention to the subject of Sunday- 
schools. In /xstzce, London, we find an account of how Socialist 
Sunday-schools ought to be managed. It is based upon the ex- 
perience obtained at the East London Ethical Sunday-school, at 
Bow. The writer says: 


“School should meet at 3P.M., an opening song should be 
sung, then a simple reading from the life of some good man or 
woman ; another song, then a short text from a standard work on 
economics could be repeated. The E.L.E.S. has printed a num- 
ber of text-cards, which could easily be adapted for this purpose. 
. . . An address on the life of Jesus, Luther, Darwin, Mazzini, 
or any of the religious heroes would enable a teacher to show why 
it is all their good work has still left the world a very bad place 
for innocent children. Then the men who were the prophets of 
Socialism, Robert Owen, Fourier, St. Simon, Lassalle, Marx, 
and others, it could be shown how these men were real prophets, 
and by the failures of some of them show how the work must be 
done. . . . There are historical subjects in abundance which can 
be handled so as to show how all society has been developing 
toward the present and how we are developing to another stage. 

. Then as to citizenship. From actual experience, I know 
it is possible to interest children in these matters. A simple talk 
on Town Councils, what they are and what they do, or Poor Law 
Guardians and their work; Members of Parliament; and, in 
fact, all representative bodies can be explained, their work 
pointed out, also where they fail, and what we want them to do. 
Then there are natural history subjects, and, in fact, in every 
direction there is plenty of material from which to get sound in- 
struction for children. . . . After the address another song, the 
text again repeated, and a closing song ends an afternoon which 
ordinary children would enjoy. I have five children who attend 
such a Sunday-school ; all except the youngest have been to other 
Sunday-schools, and from sheer choice prefer this one, and have 
so expressed their appreciation to other children that a good score 
of others have joined.” 


There are, however, some serious objections among a section 
of the British public against Socialist morality. In a communi- 
cation by R. N. McDougall, Secretary of the London Liberty and 
Property Defense League, to The Weekly Chronicle, London, we 
find the following excerpts from Socialist writers: 


Belfort Box, in “Outlooks from the New Standpoint,” page 123: 
“Supposing that in Russia or elsewhere a sudden and urgent de- 
mand for party purposes arose, and that much hung on its being 
immediately satisfied. Supposing, again that, as a last resort, a 
female member of the party were, without any hypocritical pre- 
tence, to sell her body for the money, would not this be a com- 
mendable act? . . . I should say, yes.” 

Robert Owen says: “In the New Moral World the irrational 
names of husband, wife, parent, and child will be heard no more 

. . Children will undoubtedly be the property of the whole com- 
munity.” 

Grant Allen, ‘The Woman Who Did:” “No man indeed is 
truly civilized till he can say in all sincerity to every woman of 
all the women he loves, to every woman of all the women who 
love him: ‘Give me what you can of your love and yourself; but 
never strive for my sake to deny any love, to strangle any im- 
pulse that pants for breath within you. Give me what you can 
while you can without grudging, but the moment you feel you 
love me no more . . . don’t do injustice to your own prospective 
children by giving them a father whom you no longer respect, or 
admire or yearn for. Bemine as much as you will, but before all 
things be your own; embrace and follow every instinct of pure love 
that Nature, our mother, imparted within you! No woman, in 
turn, is truly civilized till she can say to every man of all the 
men she loves, of all the men who love her: ‘Give me what you 
can of our love and yourself, but don’t think I am so vile and so 
selfish and so poor as to desire to monopolize you.’ . . .” When 
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men and women can say this alike, the world will be civilized. 
Until they can say it truly, the world will be, as now, a jarring 
battle-field for monopolist instincts.” 

Karl Pearson, in “Socialism and Sex,” page 14: “In a Social- 
ist form of government, the sexual relation would vary according 


to the feelings and wants of individuals. An unsanctioned 
birth would receive no recognition from the state; and in times 
of over-population it might be needful to punish, positively or 
negatively, both father and mother. . As such births may be 
due to ignorance or inefficiency of some check-system . . . it 
would be the duty of the state to scientifically investigate the 
whole system of checks, and to spread among its citizens a thor- 
ough knowledge of such as were harmless and efficient in prac- 
tise.” 

W. Morris and Box in “Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome,” 
page g: “Even nowit is necessary that a certain code of morality 
should be supposed to exist, and to have some relation to that 
religion which, being the creation of another age, has now be- 
come a sham. With this sham, moreover, its accompanying 
morality is also stupid . and this is clung to with a determi- 
nation or even ferocity natural enough, since its aim is the perpet- 
uation of individual property in wealth, in workman, in wife, in 
child.” 


What Mr. McDougall wants to know is whether “Canon Scott- 
Holland, Professor Shuttleworth, and Socialist parsons generally 
will say Amen to this?” 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S ALLEGATIONS. 


] ORD DUNRAVEN has not earned the applause of his 
~“ countrymen by the attacks he has made upon the integrity 
of American yachtsmen. His complaints are regarded as’coming 
rather late, and as creating a bad feeling between the two great- 
The 


est sections of English-speaking peoples. Westminster 


Gazette says: 


“It is really too bad. As if the Venezuelan business were not 
causing enough ill-feeling between John Bull and Cousin Jona- 
than, here is Lord Dunraven sowing fresh dissensions—and all 
for the sake of Va/hkyre. It is a curious instance of an un- 
expected result. International contests in the field of sport have 
been promoted largely as a means of furthering international 
amity. The way to make brothers of us all is, it has been 
thought, to organize Pan-Britannic gatherings and to revive the 
Pan-Athenaic games. ‘On these fields of healthy rivalry we 
can all meet in friendly’—but why continue the well-known com- 
monplaces? ‘The reality is unhappily not always in keeping with 
them; and so far as international yacht-racing is concerned, it 
looks as if the historian of the future would have to note it as 
one of the most insidious sources of international feuds. . . . No 
sooner were Lord Dunraven’s words known on the other side than 
the air was rent with cries of ‘You're another!’ and ‘Take that!’ 
The net result is that Lord Dunraven—tho, of course, he really 
meant nothing of the kind—nevertheless leaves the American 
public with an excuse for alleging that it is the practise of British 
sportsmen, when they lose, to slang the umpire, and even to 
accuse their opponents of cheating—the two things which every 
British schoolboy is specially in the habit of priding himself that 
he never does, and which Lord Dunraven himself would be the 
first to repudiate.” 


The Newcastle Chronicle also thinks the matter had best been 
consigned to oblivion, and adds: “And all this mischievous non- 
sense has been brought about by the desire to possess the fastest 
yacht! Is it not a little ridiculous?” 7he St. James's Gazette 
says: 

“To bring up this deliberate accusation of foul play, weeks 
afterward, when the question can not possibly be determined, is 
altogether unfair. And it is deplorably injudicious and unpatri- 
otic as well. It will make more bad blood in the United States 
than half a dozen Corinto and Venezuela incidents.” 


The Globe, London, thinks “it is greatly to be regretted that 
Lord Dunraven should create ill-feeling between two friendly 


nations by such a belated and ambiguous charge.” Zhe 7zmes is 
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one of the few papers which keep up the assertion that American 


yachtsmen are unfair to their competitors. This paper says: 


“The statement as a whole confirms the judgment previously 
come to in England on the nature of the late contest, and adds 
some curious and more or less important particulars to the evi- 
dence on which it was based. It does not contain anything to 
modify that judgment. Still less does it contain anything to lead 
us to hope that British competitors can again challenge for the 
America Cup with a reasonable prospect of a fair field and no 
favor. That can not be obtained until the trust deed is adminis- 
tered in a different spirit, and the concurrent jurisdiction of so 
many committees and bodies is abolished.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The South American Journal, London, tells a story which aptly illus- 
trates how easy it is to draw profit by making use of chauvinistic patriot- 
ism. In an English country town one butcher sold only the best home prod- 
ucts, such as Welsh mutton, best Scotch, etc., while the other made no 
secret that he sold Australian meat. On Saturday nights these two used 
almost to come to blows over their trade, and the English butcher used to 
come half-way across the street shaking his fist at the Australian man. It 
finally came out that the same man owned both shops, and sold Australian 
meat in both, but in one he got English prices for it. He found that this 
rivalry was very good for his trade, as most of the townspeople took the side 
of his English shop, and, seeing the keenness between the two, came from al! 
parts of the town to support itagainst the Australian intruder, and cracked 
the English meat np immensely—that is to say, the Australian meat which 
they bought under the name of English.”’ 


THE town of Grottkau, in Prussia, has erected a memorial in honor of 
such of its citizens as were killed in the campaign of 1870-71. Twelve 
young ladies were to assist at the inauguration, but the idea had to be 
abandoned, The Grotthauer Zeitung prints the two following explanatory 
notices: (1) ‘*The resolution of the Town Council that twelve young 
ladies of honor should place a garland of flowers upon the Kriegerdenkmal 
has been withdrawn, as the committee found it impossible to satisfy the de- 
sires of all the ladies who wished to be included in the number.” (2) 
“Thereby notify my withdrawal from the committee for the selection of 
twelve young ladies of honor, and regret that I have wasted so much time 
upon so ungrateful and profitless a task.—Dr. Sennwitz.’”’ According to, 
the last census in 1890, Grottkau had 43,167 inhabitants, 23,195 of whom were 
female. 


LANCASHIRE will soon experience a marked fall in the prices of cotton goods 
exported to China, “German, American,and English capitalists,’ says Money 
London, * are ordering machinery for setting up new works, and as many as 
five new cotton mills are in course of construction at Shanghaialone. These 
will, of course, all compete with Lancashire. In China, as in India,the keenest 
competitors with Lancashire are those of her own household—z.e., Lan- 
cashire firms which have started mills in the East. But if our capitalists do 
not embark in this enterprise, German, American, and even Japanese will, 
and England will, undoubtedly, be left.” 


THE French budget committee has declared that a further augmenta- 
tion of thenavy is not advisable. English papers hope that France will ex- 
pend the money thus saved on the army, which would keep in check 
‘“‘our German cousins.” The Germans, on the other hand, hope that a 
similar policy will be followed with regard to the army. France, they say, 
has led in armaments, and if she begins to curtailexpenses in this direction, 
other nations will follow suit. As a matter of fact, there is serious opposi- 
tion in France to a further increase of the army. 


THE New York correspondent of the /mfarcial, Madrid, says the Cuban 
question is closely bound up with the American elections. The President 
of the United States could do nothing better to become popular than to 
recognize the Cubans as belligerents. The majority of Spanish papers 
think that this will soon happen, but think open enmity better than clan- 
destine favoring of the insurgents. The thirty toforty gunboats which now 
encircle Cuba are thought to be sufficient to keep out supplies for the rebels 


THE curse of wealth unearned lies heavily upon Portugal. This nation, 
whose hardy mountaineers the Romans never thoroughly subjected, who 
resisted the invasion of the Moors, and who gave to the world some of the 
most intrepid menthat ever sailed the seas, became nerveless when the 
influx of boundless wealth from India and America encouraged sloth. To- 
day the Portuguese find it difficult to defend the last miserable remnants 
of their colonies against barbarous rebels. 


UNLIKE other cities, Berlin, the German capital, is neither proud of its 
phenomenal growth nor anxious to absorb the neighboring townships. 
Charlottenburg, Rixdorf, Rummelsburg, and a dozen other places are 
almost enclosed by the growing city or bordering on itsterritory. Some 
of them have over 100,000 inhabitants. But the Berliners do not relish the 
idea of annexation, and are forced into it only by the Socialists, who hope 
to increase their vote in this way. 


RECENTLY a henpecked husband sought divorce before a London court 
‘“*Even before mv marriage,” he said, ‘‘ I saw enough of my wife's temper 
to convince me that I would become a very unhappy man. Experience has 
proved that I was right.” ‘‘Why, then, did you marry her?’ asked the 
judge in astonishment. ‘‘ Because she would otherwise have sued me for 
breach of promise, and obtained a verdict for at least $500. You wil] un- 
derstand that I preferred a divorce. It’s cheaper The judge did under- 
stand, and relieved him of hisevil. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GAMBLERS AT MONTE CARLO. 


HE famous Mediterranean gambling-resort continues to 
draw moths to its golden flame, notwithstanding the com- 
petition of other places. In anarticle explanatory of the manage- 
ment of the notorious Casino of Monaco, in the December Pa// 
Mall Magazine, Mr. John J. Waller first tells how the gambling- 
tables got to that place. There were tables there long before the 
celebrated ‘Pére” Blanc arrived. As far back as 1853 the late 
Prince Charles granted a thirty years’ concession to a company 
to carry on the business. Then the fortunes of the Grimaldis 
were at the ebb-tide. The affairs of Charles III. had touched the 
low-water mark of princely penury, and his kingdom was little 
more than a lair for pirates. At that time Frangois Blanc was 
exploiting roulette at Homburg. But the shrewd old fellow saw 
trouble ahead, and turned his eyes toward Monaco. Some years 
before the late Emperor William decided to close all the gambling- 
houses in Germany, old Blane began to prepare for the notice to 
quit which he got in1870. He went to Monaco with $340,000 and 
purchased the gambling rights and privileges, and thenceforward 
the little kingdom became the great authorized center for roulette 
in Europe. We quote the following concerning Blanc and the 
“eminence” to which his millions lifted his family : 


“Pére Blanc, who was a man of the French bourgeois type, 
simple in his habits, but clever and strong-headed in finance, died 
July 27, 1877, leaving a fortune of nearly seven million pounds. 
The spirit of /argesse which he displayed in working all his en- 
terprises was the secret of his success. For instance, when he 
heard that five millions of francs were required to complete the 
Paris Opera House, he pulled out his check-book and wrote an 
order for the amount; but, strange to say, he was the only person 
forgotten in the distribution of seats on the occasion of the first 
performance. This was, of course, an oversight of the most iron- 
ical character, and full reparation was subsequently made him. 
All the most celebrated artistes of the day were anxious to sing 
at the gorgeous theater which Garnier built for him, and streams 
of gold flowed into his coffers at Monte Carlo. Old Blanc never 
gambled himself: he simply stood by the roulette wheel and the 
trente-et-quarante table, confident always in his watchword: 


‘Réuge perd et Noir perd, mats c'est toujours Blanc qui 


gagne!’ |‘Red loses and black loses, but white (4/anc) always 
wins. ’] 

“In all his enterprises he was supported and seconded by Mme. 
Blanc, who was a wonderfully shrewd business woman; and in 
all questions relating to the engagements of artistes for the thea- 
ter or Casino, the decoration of the rooms and the entertainment 
of patrons of the play, she was his trusted adviser. Pére Blanc 
left the whole of his immense fortune to her and her four chil- 
dren, with the exception of £20,000 which he bequeathed to the 
ancient church of St. Roch, in Paris, to be spent in masses for 
the repose of his soul! With this enormous wealth at her com- 
mand Mime. Blanc was able to make a splendid display in Paris 
society and to obtain ambitious positions for her children. Both 
the daughters married princes—the hand and fortune of Marie 
Blane going to Prince Roland Bonaparte, son of Prince Peter and 
a cousin of Napoleon III.; while the eldest daughter, Louise, 
became the wife of Prince Constantine Radziwill, a descendant 
of an old Polish family affiliated to the house of Horticus. Of 
the sons, Edmund Blanc has been Mayor of St. Cloud, and is 
again member of the Chamber of Deputies (after having had his 
election invalidated for spending the proceeds of his shares in 
Monte Carlo too freely among the peasants of his division in the 
Pyrenees), while Camille Blanc is a successful breeder of horses 
and a liberal patron of the French turf.” 


Mr. Waller, who is familiar with the scenes of Monte Carlo, 
tells some things interesting in their way, as follows: 


“An exact record is kept of the profits of each table every day, 
but it is sufficient for our purpose to strike an average. ‘The 
earnings of a roulette-table during the winter average £400 a day, 
and during the summer £350. For the trente-et-quarante tables 
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the averages are £300 and £250 aday respectively. Of course the 
takings at these tables vary very considerably. A plunger may 
walk into the rooms at any moment and have a run of luck which 
will not only prevent any particular table from making a profit, 
but force the cashier to advance more money to keep it going. 
This feat is erroneously called ‘breaking the bank ;’ but, depend 
upon it, all such winnings find their way back again to the tables. 
As Pere Blanc remarked: ‘He who breaks the bank to-day will 
be broken by the bank to-morrow.’ It was so with ‘Lucky Chance 
Wells,’ whose play I watched closely from day to day, and who 
undoubtedly won nearly £50,000 during two visits of ten days’ 
duration : he lost not only the whole of it at two subsequent visits, 
but also £10,000 of the money of people whom he duped with his 
bogus patents. Sowith a well-known London money-lender, one 
of the best customers of the tables, who visits Monte Carlo every 
season. He generally plays the maximum of 12,000 francs (£480) 
a coup at trente-et-quarante, and has won large sums from time 
to time. He informed me, however, last winter that he was 
almost always a loser at theend of hisstay; that he made £10,000 
his limit of loss, and that during the last ten or twelve years he 
had left at least £100,000 upon the tables. These are only typi- 
cal cases. The winner at Monte Carlo returns to make a little 
more; the loser returns to try to get his money back again. And 
so, in the end, /a dangue gagne toujours ! 

‘Each roulette-table is given acapital of 60,000 francs (£2, 4vo) 
every day at noon, with which to open the play; each trente-et 
quarante table receives 100,000 francs (£4,000). Only upon rare 
occasions, when some heavy player is having a run of luck, is it 
necessary to make a second call. Wells, for instance, forced the 
chef de partie to fetch further capital no less than four times in 
one afternoon.” 


Monte Carlo is tempting bait for all blackmailers, and the most 
ingenious schemes are concocted for extorting money from the 
bank. Here is a sample: 


“A little band of five Paris journalists who were down for the 
pigeon shooting and racing season also conceived a plot by which 
they obtained £1,000 from the manager. A bomb scare was ra- 
ging atthe time. They bribed one or two of the night watchmen 
to place half-a-dozen bogus shells, with a piece of lamp-wick 
hanging from them, under the windows outside the building and 
beneath the gambling-tables in the interior. These ‘engines’ 
were found at daybreak by the ‘pompiers,’ and a scene of great 
excitement ensued. In vain did the manager try to hush up the 
affair: the news of an attempt to blow up the Casino spread like 
lightning. As soon as the doors opened Jesszeurs les journatl- 
éstes went in a body to interview the manager. ‘We know all 
about the outrage,’ they said, ‘and unless we receive £1,000 by 
four o’clock we shall send a column about it to the papers we 
represent.’ They got the money. Their accomplices, with 
whom they had promised to divide, were, however, arrested, and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment.” 


Monte Carlo has a very curious “pension” list. On it are in- 
scribed the names of men and women who have ‘ost their fortunes 
at the tables and who are allowed small sums daily for the rest 
of their miserable lives. Mr. Waller says: 


“This practise, which was inaugurated by Pére Blanc in his 
paternal care for the decavés, is also being dropped as the fen 
stonnaires die out. The pensions now paid range from five francs 
to forty francs a day, according to the amount which has been 
lost at the tables and the social position of the recipient. For 
instance, a tall Scotchman who is a familiar figure upon the 
Promenade des Anglais in Nice receives two louis per day. He 
lost a quarter of a million of money at roulette. He has stilla 
small income, and the Bank therefore considers thirty shillings 
per day sufficient to keep this broken vessel from coming to the 
ground. If one could go through the whole list, what a story 
might be written anent each item !” 


In conclusion we quote Mr. Waller concerning the suicides at 
Monte Carlo, as follows: 


“The number has been comparatively small during the last 
two years—five and four respectively. This charge against the 
tables is always greatly exaggerated. Some writers upon Monte 
Carlo would have us believe that every morning at sunrise the 
gardens round the Casino are like a Gehenna, strewn with the 
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corpses of men and women who have ruined themselves at the 


tables the night before. When talking one day to the doctor 
whose duty it is to examine the body of every suicide on behalf of 
the police of Monaco, he assured me that the number seldom ex- 
ceeded half a dozen per annum. Six too many, surely; but how 
many people commit suicide in England every year through fail- 
ure in trade and losses upon the Stock Exchange? It must be 
remembered that Monte Carlo represents gambling in a concen- 
trated form, just as the Stock Exchange represents condensed 
speculation, and that men who are already ruined often fly to the 
Casino to make a finalcoupg. They generally fail to retrieve their 
fortunes. One wonders, therefore, that the death-roll is not 
greater.” 


REFORMATORY OFFICE OF MENTAL 
SUGGESTION. 


EKRTAIN persons who have caretully watched the progress 
of experimental psychology in cases of seemingly confirmed 
criminality assert that the criminal will yield to silent mental 
suggestion if it is wisely applied. Among those who so believe 
is Mr. W. J. Colville, who contributes an article on the subject 
to The Metaphysical Magazine (November). In mentioning a 
few of the more familiar methods of mental suggestion, he first 
calls attention to the most rudimentary or external of these 
methods, namely, that of placing some object, such as a text or 
motto, within range of the vision. He says: 

‘Whenever mottoes are employed to influence the mind it is 
highly essential that they should be of the right kind; ze., they 
should always be of the affirmative type. Negative sayings are 
calculated to do more harm than good; consequently they should 
be studiously avoided. 

“It is not difficult to reason out the wherefore of this declara- 
tion, as we can not fail to see, if we think at all, that a suggestion 
to be valuable must be an assurance and an invitation, not a 
command ora prohibition. The former are always attractive and 
encouraging, while the latter are apt to be harsh and repellent. 
Thou shalt not steal, even tho it is one of the ten command- 
ments of the Sinaitic law, is not an appropriate text wherewith 
to reform a thief; but Vou love honesty and will practise it, 
can be made to answer the purpose of reformation exactly, and 
this for a twofold reason. An order not fo steal may arouse 
antagonism, and by provoking mental opposition success can 
never be gained. It does not necessarily follow that all persons 
are sufficiently acquainted with themselves to have become con- 
scious of their sincere inward desire to be honest, or of their 
capability to be so if they wish. You love honesty: therefore it 
‘s your will to be honest, is a grand affirmation, complimentary 
to the innate goodness and strength of the individual to whom an 
appeal is made. ‘The two elements of special worth in this state- 
ment are, first, that it recognizes good will; second, that it 
acknowledges strength as well as the disposition to put good reso- 
lutions into effect. 

‘“We must remember that we are combating ancient, ingrained 
errors when we employ a method of reform through education at 
total variance with the primitive measures so long in vogue, and 
ve can not afford to forget that our philosophy differs essentially 
from that of the purists. The commonest obstacles in the way of 
elevating another are his own low opinion of himself and the low 
opinion of him entertained by others. How often do we heara 
dishonest person say, ‘I could not help it; it was born in me to 
steal!’ and it is useless to attempt to gloss over the countenance 
given to such an assertion by prevailing views of heredity and 
atavism. The true reformer must steer equally clear of the twin 
rocks upon which many a vessel has been wrecked—condemnation 
and misdirected sympathy. The practical psychologist never 
sympathizes with crime or even with misdemeanor; he never 
countenances petty larceny or any small offense, but boldly says 
to all: ‘You can live virtuously if you will, provided you man- 
fully undertake to carry your good will into execution.” The ex- 


perimental psychologist, who knows the reformatory uses of 
suggestion, takes care to make an appeal so directly to the pupil’s 
wn nature that he must receive the correct impression sooner or 
later.” 
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Famines in India.—‘ Every one knows (says the Revue Scien- 
tifigue, October 19) that certain parts of British India are occa- 
sionally subject to disastrous famines which are themselves con- 
sequent upon exceptional drought. Mr. John Eliot has recently 
published an interesting work on these calamities. In 122 years 
there have been 17. It is impossible to estimate the total 
mortality that has accompanied them, and even for the more 
recent we have but incomplete statistics. In 1832-33, Madras, one 
of the districts most affected, lost 150,000 or 200,000 inhabitants 
from a total population of 500,000. In 1837, in Upper India, there 
were at least 800,000 victims, and the national loss was estimated 
at thirty millions. In 1860-61, in the Northwest and the Punjab, 
at least 600,000 head of cattle and 500,000 human beings perished. 
In 1865-66, at Orissa alone a million people died out of a total 
population of three millions. In 1688-69, in the provinces of the 
Northwest three million head of cattle died and about a million 
and a half persons. The temperature, in the shade, in certain 
parts of tropical India, in the month of May, before the pre- 
valence of the southwest monsoon, reached 50° to 51° C. [122° 
F.]. The northeast monsoon (a dry land-wind) blows from Janu- 
ary till May, and the southwest monsoon (a moist sea-wind) from 
June till December. This latter follows upon the formation of a 
zone of depression in the northern regions, subsequent to the 
extreme hot weather, and it is during this monsoon that the 
greater proportion of rain falls. A slight diminution in the 
amount of rainfall often suffices to cause the rice or millet crop to 
be a total failure. In the rice-producing districts the famine is 
most often due to a too early cessation of the rains and of the 
southwest monsoon.”— 7ranslated for Tuk Liverary DicEst. 


The ‘“‘ Harnessing’’ of Niagara.—‘‘It is surprising,” says 7he 
Scientific Machinist, Cleveland, October 15, “how many people 
have, firmly fixed in their minds the notion that the Niagara 
cataract has been ‘harnessed’ and made to do duty like the little 
waterfall from the mill-race. Standing at a point which com- 
mands a good view of Horseshoe Falls, a squad of visitors were 
recently gazing at the great white sheet through the cloud of 
mist, among them a representative of this publication. After 
scrutinizing the Falls thoroughly, both with naked eye and field- 
glass, one of the group—an Illinois lawyer, prominent in the dis- 
trict he resides in, said, with a puzzled look on his face: ‘Where 
are the wheels? I don’t see any.’ 

““Of course you can’t see them,’ said a Massachusetts mer- 
chant, with a thoroughly sophisticated air ; ‘the tunnel is built in 
the rock behind the cataract and the wheels project into the fall- 
ing stream some, well, perhaps from two to ten feet, but not 
clear through, so that the—what are they called, flukes or floats? 
are not visible. ’ 

“And does the water go righton down the river into Lake 
Ontario?’ asked one of the ladies of the party 

‘Certainly,’ replied the enclyclopedic tradesman. 

**Oh!’ exclaimed the lady in surprise, ‘I thought it was all 
used up to make electricity. ’” 





Military Advantages.—‘‘The Russian General, Dragomiroff, 
has expressed his dissent from the views of some English officers 
who praised the French regiments of the line, but thought less of 
the cavalry. Fine, big horses, says the general, may be no good 
at all for cavalry purposes. It is a mistake to require big men 
and massive horses; both want plenty of food and at regular 
times. Mettlesome little men and horses are incomparably better 
for all present-day purposes. Who warts them now to charge 
squares? They are chiefly good as advanced guards and scouts 
in a strange country. The Cossack horse, which is not much 
bigger than a pony, is worth a dozen less-spirited big cavalry 
horses such as the English admire. The general has also this to 
say about balloons. They are very little good, in his opinion, 
unless to the enemy. A balloon is a traitor in the sense that it 
reveals. the whereabouts of an army, which might without it re- 
main concealed. Those in it geta deceptive notion of the surface 
of the country, which looks, unless where there are high hills, 
quite flat. A church tower or a tall tree on an eminence is a bet- 
ter point of observation. The general declares the enduring little 
French linesman, who marches fourteen hours at a stretch. to be 
‘the most delightful being that ever was.’"—7he Argonaut. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


The volume of general trade shows a falling-off 
compared with the preceding week, largely owing 
to the intervention of the Thanksgiving holiday, 
but in part to the continued effect of mild weather 
East and South, storms in the Central West, and 
the usual disinclination of buyers to add to stocks 
during the closing month of the year. 

Navigation has practically closed on the great 
lakes, the canals, and at Montreal. Western job- 
bers report activity noticeable in clothing, woolen 
goods, rubbers, shoes, and holiday specialties, with 
some increased demand for coal and light hard- 
ware. 

General trade remains unchanged at the South, 
with mercantile collections in some instances im- 
proving, the tendency of cotton to move slowly, 
and the movement of merchandise smaller than in 
October. Texas merchantsreporta fair movement 
of notions and fancy goods, but a check to distri- 
bution of groceries and dry-goods. 





On the Pacific coast a smaller volume of business | 
is reported from San Francisco, with shipments | 


East of wheat, which strengthen the local grain- 
market. Considerable merchandise continues to 
go to Alaska from Seattle, and at Portland com- 
plaints are made that the passenger rate-war be- 
tween that city and San Francisco threatens to 
hurt local trade. 

There are 288 business failures reported through- 
out the United States this week, a noticeable 
falling-off from the total one week before, 323, and 
even when compared with the total one year ago, 
307 In the last week in November, 1893, there 
were 298 failures, and in the corresponding week 
of 1892 the total was 268. 

The most striking industrial feature is the con- 
tinued reaction in the prices of iron and steel, 
Bessemer pig being off 25c. and steel billets frac- 
tionally lower, with reaction in prices for wire, 
sheets, and other forms. There is little likelihood 
of an increased demand or a reversal of the price 
movement prior to the middle of January. There 
is an improved demand for boots and shoes at 
Baltimore, Chicago, and St. Louis, as well as at 
some New England manufacturing centers, while 
at Philadelphia the demand is not so conspicuous 
as previously. The restriction of production by 
several tanneries tends to weaken the price of 
hides. 

Dry-goods are quieter with the continued un- 
seasonably mild weather and the revival of the 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 


Mental 


Nervous ), . cosia 


Mental ,.. 
Failure. 

Freligh’s 
; | on i Cc (A Phosphorized 

Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. [I.cgular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlct, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression, 
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Autoharp 
hristmas. 


From all over the country has come the 
demand for Autoharps for Christmas. And 
no wonder, for the Autoharp has been found 
to be adapted to all grades of musical taste 
and proficiency. Any one can play the 
popular music of the day, sacred or secular, 
almost at sight. 

Our popular Style 2% is pictured here. It 
has 23 strings and five bars, producing the 
following five chords: C, F and B b Major, 
and C and G Seventh. Its appearance is 
handsome. 18% inches long, 1o inches wide. 
Instruction book containing 22 pieces of 
music, music rack, pick, spiral pick and 
tuning key with each style 254. Price, $5.00. 


Money must be sent with Order. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
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Express prepaid to any Express Office in U. S. 
Catalogue (beautifully illustrated) sent Free. 
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holiday trade. The strength of cotton maintains 
the price of cotton goods. Higher prices for wool 
at London tend to revive interest here, and agents 
for dress woolens report new orders for spring 
delivery. Some New England woolen mills have 
contracted for about all they care tosellat present. 

Bank clearings throughout the United States 
amounted to $870,000,000 this week, and reflect 
rather more than the customary falling-off inci- 
dental to Thanksgiving week, the decrease as com- 
pared with the preceding week amounting to 23 
percent. When compared with the total for the 
week one year ago the gain is only 8 per cent., and 
as compared with the week in 1893 the increase is 
only 10 per cent. At or about the close of 1892 
there were reported some exceptionally large 
aggregates of bank clearings, so when we compare 
this week’s total with that in the week three years 
ago the decrease is found to be 37 per cent. A 
comparison with the corresponding week in 1891 
indicates a decrease this week of 13 per cent.— 
Bradstreet’s, November 30. 


Manufactured Goods, etc. 


The proximity of the end of the year accounts 
in part for the inactivity of buyers of manufac- 
tured goods last week, but other circumstances 
contributed to the same end. Business was de- 
layed in the Central West by astorm of unusual 


severity, and the continuance of mild weather | 


The sales of wool for the week at the three East- 
ern centers amounted to 6,200,000 pounds, and there 
was very little change in values. The market 
hinges somewhat upon the London wool sales, 
which, according to yesterday's cables, showed a 
firm tendency for fine merinos, while the lower 
grades were slightly weaker. Boot and shoe 
manufacturers have reduced prices owing to a 
decline in hides and the weakness in leather. The 
shipments from the East for November were ove! 
20 per cent. less than last year, altho for ten 
months the movement shows a slight gain.—7%e 
Mail and Express, November 30. 


Stocks, Iron, and Steel, etc. 


Business on the Stock Exchange was very quiet. 
There was little business and little change ir 
prices. Europe was quieter last week and Con- 
gress was nearer, and there is a disposition to see 
what will be done about the national finances 
The export of gold during the week was nearly 
three million dollars, but it did not materially 
affect the market except to keep things much as 
they were. 


Altho cotton is coming forward 
slowly and the exportation of wheat continues 
| light, the impression prevails that the export of 
gold is nearly at its end for the present. 

Trading in cotton was a good deal excited during 
the week, an advance in the middle of the week 








naturally depresses the demand for seasonable | 


dry-goods. The bank clearings computed by 
The Financial and Commercial Chronicle show 
gain of 7 per cent. over last year and a loss of 12 
per cent. compared with the preceding week. As 
last week contained one holiday, the comparison 
indicates a very small relative increase for the 
week, but the comparison with a year ago shows a 
very much smaller ircrease than the weeks early 
in the fall showed.—7%e Journal of Commerce, 
November 30. 

The wholesale trade in textile fabrics has been 
generally quiet, with the holiday business hardly 
up to expectations. The opening prices for spring 
cotton goods are all above those of last season. 


New Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 

We are glad to announce to sufferers from 
kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, 
and rheumatism that the new botanic dis- 
covery Alkavis is pronounced a positive cure 
for these maladies. Many of. its cures are 
certainly wonderful, and we ask readers to 
send name and address to the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and we will send you treatment 
free by mail post-paid. It costs you nothing. 


F REE 


The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley of the South Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
says of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: ‘‘I can cordially rec- 
ommend its use.’’ Write 
for a facsimile of his letter. 

Rev. W. E. Penn, the 

w S noted evangelist of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., says: ‘‘I was cured of 
Catarrhal Deafness in 1886 by the use of 
the Aerial Medication, and it has proved 











to be a permanent cure. I recommend 
this treatment wherever I go, and know 
| of many cases of Catarrh and Lung trouble 
that have been cured by its use. 
‘*Rev. W. E. PENN. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ reat- 
ment Free, 

To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will send sufficient medicines 
for three months’ treatment free. Address, 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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being followed by a decline, but for the whole 
week the change was slight. The wheat market 
was firmer and there was a little gain in price, 
and there was some decline in corn, the export of 
which, however, is improving. Lard and other 
hog products were weak, with a tendency to de- 
cline. 

The iron and steel market is more depressed 
than it was a week ago. There is light demand 


for manufactured products. Prices are going 
down. Bessemer pig has been as low as $12 in 


some cases at Valley furnaces, but $13 is the 
lowest quotation for next spring. The sales of 
steel billets have been light, as prices have not 
vet declined as much as buyers demand. The fur- 
nace men believe that the condition of the market 
is in great measure artificial and that the control- 
ling conditions are in their favor, but it is ad- 
mitted that consumption has fallen off and the 
trade is prepared to learn when the reports are all 
in that stocks increased in November. 

On the woolen side of the dry-goods market the 
demand and prices are irregular. Inovercoatings 
some prices are lower and some higher than last 
season, with no change in the greater part. Do- 
mestic clay worsteds keep their advance, but buy- 
ers are disposed to await results. The increased 
prices at the London wool sales have done some- 
thing to strengthen the market here. In cotton 
goods there is very little change, with more desire 
to sellin spite of higher raw material. 

In wholesale groceries very moderate business 
has been doing, but prices were generally sus- 
tained, and occasionally there were signs of in- 
creased activity. One of the features of the 
market was the considerable demand for cocoa. 
Rice has been going very slowly, but the indica- 
tions now are for a better demand. Molasses, 
also, has been in light and irregular demand. 
Sugar, coffee, and tea have all been inactive, and 
Brazil coffee, has declined. 

Railroad earnings continue to show a marked 
improvement over last year, but they are still 
much short of high-water mark. 
and Commercial Chronicle shows that for the sec- 
ond week of November 82 roads madea net gain 
of 5.81 per cent. For the third week 56 roads made 


a net gain over the "7 laa week of last | 


year of 6.64 per cent.— 7he 


: f ournal of Commerce, 
svew rorr, 
Vew York 
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Problem 102. 
FIRST PRIZE, THIRD BOHEMIAN TOURNEY. 
Black—Twelve Pieces. 
Kon K 5; Qon Q R4; Ktson Q Kt4 and QR sq; 
RonKR3; PsonK B3, K Kt 2ands5, Q3, QB7, 
Q Kt 3 and 5. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
KonK B 2; QonQRsq; BonQB8; KtsonK B4 
and 7; Pson K Kt 3, K R3 and4, QR 4. 
White mates in three moves. 





Good News—Wonderful Cures of Catarrh 
and Consumption. 

Our readers who suffer from Lung Diseases, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption will be 
glad to hear of the wonderful cures made by 
the new treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery, Write to the New 
Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, Cincin- 
nati Ohio, and they will send you this new 
treatment free for trial. State age and all 
particulars of your disease, 


The Financial 
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Problem 103. | 


(From British Chess Magazine.) 













Black—Seven Pieces. 
KonkKs5; PsonK Bs, K R3and4, Q 3 and 5, 
QR2. 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 
K on Q B 8; Qon K Kt sq; Bs onK R 
Ktson Q3 andQR4; RonQ Kt 2; Ps 
and 6. QR 6, 
White mates in three moves. 


4andQ B 2; | 
on K B a, 5s, 
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Solution of Problems. 


No. 97 (November 16). 























Q-Q Kt 7 Kt—Q 2 B—B 6, mate 
.-__—- 2. —_—_ . 
K—OQ 5 K—K 4 
B—K 3, mate 
or — if | 
P—K 4 
choos B—B 6, ch Kt—Q 2, mate 
K-—K 4 ; K—K 5, must 7 | 
seem Kt (Q5)-K 3dis.ch. Kt—Q 2, mate 
zt, _ 2. —_—— 3. ———_ 
K—B 6 P—Q 4, must 
iennee Kt—Q 2, ch Q—K Kt 7, mate. | 
I. — 2—-—— 3. —_——— 
Px Kt K K4gorQs 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni-| 
versity of Virginia; Chas. W. Cooper, Allegheny, 





Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application. 


Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 
‘*Unabridged.’’ 








Standard of the 
U.S. Gov’t Printing 
Office, the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court, and of 
nearly all the School- 
books. 


Warmly com- 
mended by State 
Superintendents _ of 
Schools, and other Ed- 
ueators almost with- 
out number. 


es 
THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A 








Wit and Humor of Familiar Sayings - - - 
By MarsHA.i Brown, 
Gilt top. pp. 222. $1.00.— 
A delightful volume.— Boston Advertiser. 
Averitable BArRTLETT?T’s of funny sayings.-Boston Times. 
—?* 
Sold by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 





“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,” 


an illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how to 
succeed in life ; sent for 5 2-cent stamps. Fowler & 
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‘A 
YS 
WORLDS GREP 
CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 
THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 
A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Threeand 
a Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 


pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 





It has received the commendations of the highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto many thousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will findin it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
money, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 
great questions of the day. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.” — Advanve, Chicago. 


“A vast amount of good reading at a merely 
nominal price.”"—Boston Advertiser. 

“No gentleman’s library should be without this 
eclectic.” —The Nation, New York. 
Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free thein 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 

Single copies 15c. each. 
For sale by ali booksellers and newsdealers. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 








Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 21st St., N. ¥. 


Practical 
Christian Sociology. 


A Special Series of Lectures before 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in Feb- 
ruary, 1895, by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Ph.D. Illustrated with Charts, and 22 
Portraits; Introduction by Joseph Cook. 
12mo, cloth, 524 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 


In this work, Practical Christian Sociology iscon- 
sidered from the standpoints of the Church, the 
Family and Education. Capital and Labor, and Citi- 
zenship. In an appendix is given the following sup- 
plementary matter: ‘‘ Biblical Index and Hints on 
Bible Sociology,’’ ‘Chronological Data of Progress.”’ 
‘*Notes of Purity in Life and in Art,’ ete. Letters 
from the faculty of Princeton College, expressing 
unqualified approval of Mr. Crafts’ series of lectures, 
are given in the book. 

** An exceedingly important and valuable work.” 
—Carroll D. Wright. 

“The book is literally packed with facts and 
theories, and practical counsels. There is enough 
wisdom in it to set up a whole‘ Millennium.’ "— 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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beth City, N. C.; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia. ; 
the Revs. J. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., and Gil- 
bert Dobbs, Brownsville, Tenn. 


M. W. H. writes: ‘‘ This is one of the finest you 
have published.” 


We are very sorry that the little beauty by 
Lloyd (No. 99) Should have been spoiled in the set- 
ting. “Twas only the transposition of two figures, 
and yet this little thing made the problem im- 
possible. Read: (Black) Bs on K Kt7 and Q R2 


Very few persons sent correct solution of 97 (Nov. 
16); fewer still have found 08. 


Every one of our solvers should havea try at 100 
and rot. They are specially instructive composi- 
tions. The Minneapolis Journal offered a prize tor 
the first person solving 100. Only fwo got it. Can't 
our solvers beat this? 


A Gem of an “ Evans.’’ 


In last week’s LITERARY DIGEST we gave an 
“Evans’’ in which Mr. Kemeny beat Mr. Pills- 


bury. The critics without exception condemn the | 


antiquated defense (5) B—Q 3, adopted by Mr. Pills- 


bury and successfully used by him against Schif- | 


fers and Birch in the Hastings tourney. ‘The fol- 
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Pa.; Dr. Dalton, Brooklyn; F. H. Johnston, Eliza- 
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” FREE TO CLERGYMEN. 


SEE THE GREAT OFFER OF THE 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE ASSN. OF NEW YORK, 


100 High-Grade "95 Columbia Bicycles 


AS FRKESENTS. 


BY doing a little work which is entirely consistent and within the lines of true pastoral effort, any 
clergyman may secure one of these Bicycles. 


Read the announcement named or write us for 


Members of Congregations Can Aid their Pastor in Getting a Wheel. 


This is a great opportunity for securing a bicycle and for making twenty families happy 
in your neighborhood by the knowledge that they are secured against want in the day of need. 
Application blanks and all information may be had by addressing the Home Offices of 


$ the particulars. 


Or E. S. MARVIN, Supt. of Agencies, 
GRANITE BDG., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


lowing game, sent to the St. Paul Dispatch by Dr. | 


S. Gold, was played in ee Chess-Club. M. 
Moroczi won first prize in the minor tourney at 
Hastings. It will be seen that he Kooy ed (5) B- 

but he made a weak move (7) Q P , losing time, 
which in the early stage of the Ev one is equiv alent 
to losing the game. He should have played P—Q - 


CHAROUSEK. MAROCZI, CHAROUSEK,. MAROCZI, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 1o Ktx OBPK Kt—K 2 


2 Kt_k’ B 3 Kt— Q B 3 
3B—Q B . B—QB,4 
4P—Q Kt4 Bx P 
5P—QB3 B—R4 
6P—Q 4 KPx p 


1B IR !Q R—Q Ktsq 
12 me tg Ktx Kt 

13 BxKt P—Q Kt4 
144P—K6!! BPxKP 
15 Bx Kt PxB 





7 Castles QPxP 1 Kt—K5 Q—K 5 
8Q—Kt3 Q—K B3 17 Q—K Kt 3 Resigns. 
9 P—K 5 Q-— Kt 3 
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We have a part of our 
issue of twenty year 
% gold bonds left, 
which we can still 
offer at go. 
These will net you 
7° for the twenty 
years. 
We shall pay a large 
part of these bonds 
off in five years; if you 
wish yours paid in 
this way, you net 10% 
for the five years. 
You may easily 
satisfy yourself as to 
their unquestionable 
safety by writing us 
for full particulars, 
references, etc. 
Roseland Improvement Co., 


178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas. 





As announced in this paper on Nov. 16th. ; 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


FRANK DELANO, President. 


G. E. GODWARD, Secy.-Treas. gS 
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From the shinies Scie, 


THE LONGEST GAME, 





| 


BLACKBURNE, ALBIN, | BLACKBURNE. ALBIN. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

I ag K 4 P—K 4 58 R—Kt 2 ss - 

2 a 3—B 4 59 R (Kt 2) Q—B 
. Kt 33 P—Q3 —R 2 

4 ay Q Kt—B 3 60 Q—Ktz2 Q—Q3 

5 P—B 3 —Kt 3 | 61 R-Kt3 R—QB sq 

6 P—Q,4 OK 2 62 R—R4 = R (B)—QRsq 
7 Kt—R 3 Kt —B3 63 K—Q 2 nH. sq 

g P—Q 5 Kt—Q sq 64 R—Rsq RCK)—QORsq 
9 Q—B 2 P—K R 65K—K2 R—QBsq } 

4 Kt--B 4 Kt—R 2 66R—R4 R(B)—Q Rsgq 

11 P—Q Ry P OB 67 K—Q sq R—Q B sq 

12 KtxB Px Kt 68 K—B sq R(B)—Q Rsq 

13 B—K 3 P—Q B 69 K—Ktsq R—Q B sq 

144Kt—-Q2 P—KKt4 70 K—B2 R(B)—QRsq | 

1Kt—-B4 Q-—Be2 71 R (Kt 3) R—Q Bsq i 

16 P—Q Kt 4 O R x sq } —R 3 

17 K R—QKtK Kt—B 72Q—Kts5 K—Kt3 

18 P— Rs P_-OKte 73 R—Kt3 K—R4 

19 Kt—R 3 B—O 2 74 R—Rsq K—Kt3 

20 Ktx P >x Kt 75 R(R)—Kt K—R 4 

21 Bx Bch K- B sq 76 Q—R 4 R (B)—B 

a2PxP Pur 77 R(Kt)— R—Bsq 

23 B—K 2 R—R sq Kt 


24 R—Kts5 P—Kt 3 


x 














25 P—R 6 Kt Q 2 79 R—-R 2 R—Q Kt sq 
26Q—Kt2 P—KB,4 80 O—Ktz2z K—Kt 3 

27 P—K B3 P—K Bs 81 R—Rsq K—R 4 

28 B—B 2 Kt—B 2 82 R—Q Kt R(Kt)-QR sq 
29 R—Kt3 Kt—Q 3 83 Rx P KtxR 

30 R(Kt3)-R3 Q R—R 2 84 Qx Kt Rx P 

31 B—Kts5 KtxB 8§5QxQ RxQ 

32 QxKt K—K 2 86 R—Kts5 R—R7ch 
33 Q—B 6 Q—Q 3 87 B—Kt2 R(Q3)—R3 
34 R—Kt3 R—B2 88 K—Kt3 R(R7)—R4 
35 Q—Kts5 QR—R2 89 Bx P R—R 6ch 

36 K—Bsq P—KR4 900 K—B2 R—K6 

37 K—K2 P—KR5 ot K—Q2 R—-Rs5 

38 P—K R 3 R—Q B sq 92 R—Kt6 R—R7ch 
39 R—Kt2 K—Be2 | 93 B- 2 R (K 6)—R 6 
40 K—Q K—Kt 3 94 K—B R—R 3 

41 K—O B 4 K—R, 8 et R(R 7)—R4 
42 B—K sq R (BB 96 R—Kt8 R—R sq 

43 RCR)—Kt R—B sq 97 R—Kt3 R(R4)—R3 
44 B—B 2 R (B)—B 2 98 P—Ks5 K-Kt3 

45 K-03 Q—Kt 3 | 99 R—Kt 5 R—Q Bs 

46 K—Q Bea g°93 loo R—Kt 7 R(B)—QR 
47 Q—K 2 -R3 |tor P—K 6 =? sq 

48 K—B sq Re B sq jroz2 R--Kt 5 —Q Bsq 
49Q—Kts5 K—R4 i103 K—Kt 3 KB, 

so P—B 4 R(B)\—B2 |104 B—R3 =R(B)—QRsq 
51 B—Ksq R—Rsq 1o5 B—Kt 2 R—R4 

52 B—B R(R)—Re2 |106 R—Kt6 R(R4)—R 3 
53 R—Kt3 ep i j1o7 RXR RxR 

54 O—R4 . = jro8 B—R3 «=R—Ry 

55 Q—R sq —B ar 1o9 P—K 7 R—Rsgq 

56 K—B 2 R (B)—QR sq}110 B x P and wins. 


s7R—-R3 Q-—Bo2 


ONE OF PILLSBURY’s BEST. 
(Notes by Reichelm of 7he Philadelphia Times.) 


‘How Pillsbury gave Mieses a lesson in the 
Hastings tourney: 


MIESES, PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 
2 Q Ct—B 3 K Kt B 3 
3; B-B B—Kt 5 
+P-KB, P—Q3 


78 OQ—R sq —- QRsq | 


“This makes it a sort of left-handed King’s 
gambit evaded. : 
5 Kt—B 3 Castles 
6 Kt—Q5 
* He should rather castle 
Kt x Kt 
7 Bx Kt Kt—B 3 
8 P—B 3 B- Q B 4 


9 P—B 5 
‘* White’s remissness on move 6 has lost time and 
he now goes over to an untenable attack 
9 Kt K 2 
10 B—Kt 3 P—Q4 


THE SAMPLE TRUNK CO.. 
No. | Cortlandt St., N. Y., 


Invite attention to their late importations of fine 
leather work in Holiday Goods. Real novelties, 
ingeuious and useful. By a clever arrangement of 
the interior, a new Ladies’ Dress Trunk is incom 
parable. The trunk is much shorter in length than 
the old style, therefore handier ; while without any 
danger of creasing, the clothing is more compact 
A long experience catering for foreign travel insures 
buyers a chance to select the most desirable goods 
in new ideas, such as Light Weight Veneer Steamer 
Trunks, Enameled Leather Overland Trunks, Fen 
ton Bags, Bellows Frame Valises, Rugs. Steamer 
Chairs, Umbrellas and Canes of the best skilled 
English and American workmanship. 


RHEUMATISM. DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. THOMAS T. McNISH, 
Homeopathic Specialist, 


143 Swerrieto Street, ALLEGHENY, PA 








Medicines sent to any part of the country. 











Elegant, Convenient, Durable. = | 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 


i GLOBE COMPANY, a 


42 Beaver Street, New York. 











A Pe class morocco purse with SE frame 
and clasp. Can’t be opened without the secret, 
worth 25c. as a purse and $5.00 as a “brain 
cracker.’’ As sample of our 1000 my oo hy we 
mail it postpaid with large Catalogu 


INGERSOLL & BRO. GS CORTLANDT ST.N.Y. CITY. 
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The Lawton Simplex Printer 
makes 100 excellent copies of ae Deere or 
drawing. Requires no washing. $3 to $1 

LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., a York. 
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Dr. W. H. Morgan, an eminent 

dentist of Nashville, Tenn., and Dean Often Cures ** How ?”’ 
of Dental Dept. of VANDERBILT UNI- i teen denied ot 
VERSITY, says: ‘I have suffered all ‘introducing oxygen 
my life with Constitutional Rheuma- Cases directly into the en- 
tism, which no treatment would cure tire circulation. 

or materially benefit; ten months’ use Pronounced Write us for booklet 
of the Electropoise has enabled me to that tells all about 
discard my crutch and stick; my Incurable ee 
Heart Trouble is gone, and general ; : 

Home Remedy health much improved.” 








1122 Broadway, New York. 


Without Medicine. ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 7 cc rete Soret er ookiye. 
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brated at the Atlanta Exposition. ... The New 













* Pillsbury now assumes the role of first violin. Chess-Nuts. . ; th 
11 P—-Q4 PxQP York building strike threatens to spread... 
12 P—B6 Kt Px P London is by far the greatest city and Chess- Russia orders armor plate from the Bethlehem 
13 Kt xP px P center in the world. It has upwards of 200 Chess- Iron Company. 
14 B—R 6 Kt—Kt , be: ; 
° 5 Clubs. Minister Terrell reports from Constantinople 
“The high style, rightly ignoring the Bishop ; a . | that the outlook in Armenia is improving; the 
threat. | At the Hastings Tourney, the Queen's Poare | Governor of Hadjsin is recalled by the Sultan. 
a Bx R QxB Opening ons play ed sixty-five — with = . . The houses of many Socialist leaders are 
6 at B sq C 2 centage o wins for White of 53.84. Of this opening | searched by the police in Berlin, and documents 
#4 - BR. p x B Mr. Emil Kemeny says: | 
“ P—Kt 4 Kt—B « ° _ ‘* The Queen’s Pawn’s opening is probably more | a 
20 Q—B 4 Kt—Q 6 ch frequently adopted in tournament and match- | 
21 K—K 2 Qx Pch playing than any other opening, It is the general 
oe Ku P—B « ch opinion that this is a rather conservative opening, | é } 
" Mi =: Se ae for it seldom leads to a brilliant attacking play in | ley ~ 
And Mieses resigns the early part of the game. This may be true, but | 
it should be admitted that the game, especially the | Our New 50c Tele hone 
. : developing moves, requires position-judgment, | 4 ; 
Resignation. Entirely new and original. The receivers 


even in a higher degree, than any so-called open 

games, and, as a rule, the slightest mistake in the | 
early part of the game proves more disastrous 

than in any other game.” 


of this Outfit are so constructed that they 
have extraordinary acoustic properties. A 
whisper may be plainly heard at 500 ft. No battery 
required. Receivers are imitation hard rubber, the 
same in form as used on regular instruments. For 
inside and all short lines this is better than a $100 
Outfit. Complete for both ends with all accessories and instruc 

ons for using. Sent by express on receipt of &Q¢. or by mail for 12, extra. 


(After Longfellow.) 
There is no move, however well intended, 
But has some deadly snare; 
There is no gambit, howso’er defended, 
Without its load of care. 


The match for the championship of America and 


$750 a side, between S. Lipschutz, of New York R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. GS CORTLANDT ST. N, Y. CITY. 
city, and Jackson W. Showalter, of Kentucky, has 


been in progress for several weeks. At the time of Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


this iting sc ste Ss, ipse 
lis writing the score stands, Lipschutz 3, is the only device that prevents lop- 


Schowalter 4, draws 2. sided i-Heels. Guaranteed to add 4! 





About the board vexatious checks are flying; 
My Pawns oppose in vain; 

My Knights and Bishops, for their monarch dving, 
Brief respite can obtain. 









In the former match, played in 1892, Mr. Lip- | = SS ak tek “Made or 'siiver 


, 7 ae schutz was the victor, with a score of 7 wins, 1 loss, | Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
Let us be patient. These enforced positions and 7 draws. applied by any one. We mail a 
From play unsound arise, sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 


A grand display of Chess with living pieces was 
made recently at Prague. The field of battle wasa 
| large square 200 metres in length and breadth. The 
| pieces represented two armies of no less than 256 

persons, with horses and chariots. The game. 


box containing six amd protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for \ cts. Agents wanted. Address, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


But might (with slightly different conditions) 
Turn out quite otherwise. 





' 


I see but dimly how those combinations 
On the King’s side will work; 
I must risk something in the variations 





Tho perils round me lurk. 


l really wonder at the way I’m playing, 
Sucn wiles to overlook; 

The enemy, a trap insidious laying, 
Has bagged my gallant Rook. ° 


composed by the celebrated problemist, M. Du- 
brosky, was a mimic reproduction of the defeat of 
the Hungarian King Corvinus by the Bohemian 
King Podjebrad. The Hungarian King surren- 
dered his sword after the thirty-second move. 

Mr. H. E. Bird, of London, has just published a 
book with the title ‘*Chess Novelties.’’ Mr. Bird is 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 


be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 





























Still, there’s no mate. What seems so is delusion. | 
Onward I push my Pawn; 

And as my Queen has checks in great profusion, 
The game may yet be drawn. 


one of the few remaining representatives of the SUCH IS THE VERDICT 
| old school. He believes in brilliancy of play, and, 
| probably, would rather lose a game full of imagi- 
nation than to winone safe but dull. His book re- 
ceives high praise from Chess authorities who have 
examined it. 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line. and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


4 Another check (not mine). I go lamenting. 
: His Knight skips in between, 
A horrid fork! O fortune unrelenting! =—- = __—_—_—_——_————— 


Chere goes my precious Queen. Ca rrent Events 


Monday, November 25. 





Not in this game shall I again possess her, 
For tho, with rapture keen, 
! crown yon Pawn, my last and only treasure, 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 


The correspondence of the British Ambassador | cific Steamships. 





I willnot have a Queen. Pauncefote relative to Bering Sea damage 
" ; me claims is made public; Senator Morgan is| For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
Kut with a Pawn—(of species known as dummy)— nap = : apply to 
* severely criticized. ... New York Day is cele- pply 


I may yet smi ate. IN ‘ 
i may yet smile at fate E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 
Your force, I grant, may crush me to a mummy, 


pas aa apne H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
But also may—stalemate. A New Cure for Asthma. Sts., Philadelphia. 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola Plant found on 8. J. COOL, PEM, 897 Washington S6., Basten 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 


the Kongo River, West Africa. So great is 

their faith in its wonderful curative powers, J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, w,.R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
New York, are sending our large trial cases of ing, Minneapolis. 

the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
Asthma, Send your name and address on cisco, or to 

postal card, and we will send you a trial 4) ysenICOLL, General 
case by mail free. real, Can. 








Vain hope. Your Queena step advances, 


And leaves me one square still. 
1 can go there, but in the circumstances, 
I hardly think I will. 


No, I'll resign, and give you no more trouble, 
And thank you all the same. 
I see you have a mate. That check is double, 


Let's have another game. 


—Baltimore News. Pass. Agent, Mont- 





What is Silent Evangelism? The Elements of the Higher Criticism, 


Thousands have felt its power. Send youraddress| By Prof. A. C. Zenos, is a faithful exposition for 
for free descriptive booklet containing 28 pages and | every interested reader, clerical or lay; eminently 
illustrations. reassuring as to the divine source of the Bible. 

The Silent Evangelism Association, Funk & Wag-| 12mo, cloth, 268 pp. Price $1.00, post-free. Funk 
nalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Stimulates Digestion. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It acts directly on the food thus assisting the 
stomach, and also stimulates the secretion of the 
digestive fluids, putting the stomach in an active, 
healthy condition. 
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are seized. A conference on the copyright 
question is ‘begun at Ottawa. Gomez and 
Maceo are said to have defeated Gen. Valdez in 
a hard fight. 


Tuesday, November 20. 

A mass-meeting is held in New York in favor 
of the recognition of Cuban belligerency; Chas. 
A. Dana presides. . Senator Morgan makes a 
sharp reply to the statements of the british Am- 
bassador respecting Bering Sea claims. ...A 
movement for excise reform is under way in| 
New York. . $1,130,000 in gold is withdrawn 
for export. 

The powers decide to send more ships through 
the Dardanelles; the reports from Turkey con- 
tinue to be favorable. Extensive French 
missions in Luih-Sung, China, are destroyed by 
natives. 


Wednesday, November 27. 


The Spanish Minister causes the detention of 
the steamship Horsa by the Collector of Phila- 
delphia on_suspicion of violating the neutrality 
laws. Secretary Smith, in his annual report, 
advances a plan to rebond the Pacific road on a 3 
per cent. basis. . A storm causes silver losses 
in the oil regions of Ohio and Indiana. 

The Sultan hesitates togrant permission to the 

owers to send additional ships through the 

Jardanelles, and they may act without his con- 
sent. ... A motion to impeach the late French 
Ministry for concealing the truth = - ata 
Madagascar is defeated in the Chamber. 
Alexandre Dumas dies. 


Thursday, November 28. 





| 





Thanksgiving Day is observed throughout the | 


country. The officers of the Horsa are ar- 

rested as filibusters in Philadelphia. ... The 

gold-mining speculation in Colorado is growing 

in excitement. Pennsylvania defeats Cor- 

nell in football, 46 to 2. E. C. Benedict. Mr. 

Cleveland’s close friend, states that the President 
would decline a third-term nomination. 


A second terrible massacre is reported from 


Marash; thousands are killed; American mission- 
school pillaged and burned. The Pope has 
recovered from his illness. 


Friday, November 29. 

Secretary Lamont, in his annual report, advo- 
cates an increase in thearmy and liberal appro- 
priations for sea-coast defenses. ... Mr. Reedis 
said to be making House committees witha view 
to strict economies in expenditures. oo Smere 
is much excitement in Utah over recent dis- 
coveries of rich gold-fields. A dozen miners 
are killed and as many are wounded in a disas- 
ter in the iron mines at Carmel, N. Y.... At- 
torney-General Hancock, of New York, takes 
action to bar the Chicago Gas Trust from selling 
certificates in this State. 

The Sultan is said to have threatened the 
powers that he will disavow all responsibility for 
the safety of foreigners should a naval demon- 
stration be made before Constantinople. 
Count Taffe, formerly Prime Minister of Austria, 
dies. . The Berlin headquarters of the So- 
cialist election unions are closed by the police. 

ae Satolli, the Papal Delegate, is made a car- 
inal. 


Saturday, November 30. 


Democratic and Republican Representatives 
hold caucuses in Washington ; ex-Speaker Reed 
is nominated for Speaker by acclamation. . . 
Murderer Holmes is sentenced to death*in Phila- 
delphia ; an appeal is to be taken. The Navy 
Department opens bids for the construction of 
new battle-ships. 

There is no change in the Constantinople 
situation; the additional guardships have not 
yet entered the Bosporus. ... Lord Salisbury 
sends his reply to Secretary Oiney’s Venezuelan 
vote, by mail, to the British Ambassador at 
Washington. 


Sunday, December 1. 


Mr. Reed’s conservative program, as outlined 
in his caucus remarks, causes considerable com- 
ment in Washington and elsewhere.. .-. Secre- 
tary Herbert recommends appropriations for 
two new battle-ships and twelve torpedo-boats. 

. Controller Eckels recommends the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks. 

It is reported that the Turks fired on a British 
vessel; the Sultan refuses to let an American 
admiral go to Constantinople in a war-ship to 

call on him. In petitions to the Armenian 
Patriarch terrible sufferings of the Christians 
are described. . Gomez is said to have suf- 
fereda disastrous defeat in an engagement with 
Spanish troops. 


An Old yer ntance. 


The American Temperance Life Insurance As- 
sociation of New York is not a stranger to readers 
of THe Digest. Some of the most prominent work- 
ers in the temperance cause are insured in this 
company, and the cost is about half the ordinary 
rates in other companies. An announcement of 
special interest is now made to clergymen. 100 
high-grade Columbia Bicycles of the newest model 
are offered in a way that any pastor can accept, and 
members of the congregation can lend their aid to 
securing a fine present for their minister. Their 
offer will be found in another column. 
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“‘Joker’s Dictionary.” 
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subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. 

of your newsdealer ; 

price, 25 cents. 
Address Union Book Co., 
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The Missing Sense, 


Hidden Things which it 
Might Reveal. Spiritual Phil- 
osophy Treated on a 





Rational Basis. 
By C. W. WOOLBRIDGE, M.D. 

‘The main purpose of this book is to show, from 
observed fact and necessary reason, the existence and 
reality of spiritual intelligence apart from matter.” 
From the Preface. 

‘“Instructive throughout.”"—New Jork Evangelist 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Governor McKinley of Ohio says: 
of the most beautiful products of the American press I have ever 
seen.” Governor Morton of New York says: 
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Brown University says: 
and delighted withthem.” President Smith of the I.0.0.F. 
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By JOHN R. MUSICK. 


Our Country’s Life Story (1492-189) accurately told in 12 Fas- 
cinating tales of Love, Adventure, 
and Patriotism. 
cing Romance. Hundreds of Illustrations. 


Conquest, War, Superstition, 
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700 Pages of Fascinating Interest and Rollicking Fun. Over 100 
Comical Drawings, by the famous Artist and Cartoonist, C. de Grimm. 
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THE LireRary Digest with Taz Mis- 

SIONARY Review, 1 year, - - - 5.50 5.00 
Tue Literary Diegst with Tu 

HomiLetio Review and THE Mis- 

SIONARY REVIEW, 1 year, - - - - 8.50 7.00 
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The Anniversary of the 
Standard Dictionary, 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company celebrated, 
on November 27th, the first anniversary of the 
completion of their “Standard Dictionary,” 
by putting to press the 90th thousand of this 
great work. This is a very large number of 
dictionaries to print in a single year. The 
publishers’ mathematician has figured out 
that, if these 90,000 sets were piled flat, one 
upon another, they would reach nearly seven 
miles in height; and the printed pages, if laid 
end to end, would extend over 40,000 miles, 
one and three fifths times around the globe! 

But the most significant of the triumphs of 
the first year of this remarkable dictionary, 
and the most gratifying to Americans, is the 
wonderful reception given the work by the 
most exacting of the linguistic critics in Eng- 
land. Especially is this so when we remem- 
ber how reluctant, naturally enough, the Eng- 
lish are to look to a foreign country for a dic- 
tionary of theirown tongue. It is something 
extraordinary for an American work of this 
kind to elicit words of such enthusiastic praise 
as those uttered by such scholars of the Oxford 
University as Professor Sayce and Max Mul- 
ler, and well-known scholars of other English 
universities, and from such journalistic critics 
as those of the London Standard, Saturday Re- 
view, Notes and Queries, Nature, London Times, 
Westminster Review, Atheneum, Mark-Lane Ex- 
press, Scotsman, Liverpool Post, St. James’s Bud- 
get. The latter closes his critical review with 
the following superlative indorsement : 

“To say that it is perfect in form and scope 
is not extravagance of praise, and to say that 
it is the most valuable dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language is but to repeat the obvious. 
The Standard Dictionary should be the pride 
of literary America, as it is the admiration 
of literary England.” 

May the triumphs of the second year of this 
Dictionary equal those of the first ; they could 
not well exceed them! 

Another feature of this first anniversary of 
the publication of the Standard Dictionary 
was the forwarding, from the Pennsylvania 
depot for Michigan, of a big freight-car loaded 
wholly with Standard Dictionaries. Large 
letters on muslin across the sides of the car 
told the public of the contents. 
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“THE PRIDE OF AMERICA—THE ADMIRATION OF ENGLAND.” 








OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 








Prices Advanced 
Jan. 1, 96 





Cost More 
Than $960.000 





‘*To say that it is perfect in form and scope is not extravagance of praise, and to 
say that it is the most valuable Dictionary of the English language is but to repeat the 
The Standard Dictionary should be the pride of literary America, as it is the 
admiration of literary England.""—St. James's Budget (St. James’s Gazette, weekly ed.), 


obvious. 


London, July 27, 1895. 








301,865 Vocabulary Terms 
47,408 Entries in the Appendix 








Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the emirent philologist, says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy of the great continent 
It is more than complete. 
other dictionaries of the English language. 


Yale University, Prof. E. J. shea Ex-Minister to Great Britain, says: 
done throughout. 
is the best American dictionary now available.” 


Cambridge ee England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, say 
e, 


which has produced it. 


“The work is extremely wel 


“ Itis admirab 


unchanged.” 


Ss: 
and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Peabody, says: 
“Will prove invaluable, and will last while the English language remains essentially 


lt is certain to supersede all 


For general and practical purposes it 








125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms 
45,000 Illustrative Quotations 





The New York Herald says: 


“The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. 
every point of view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


Saturday Review, London, Eng., says 


The 


much advertised Century.” 


The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 


“Tt is a monument to American industry no less than the Great White City by Lake 


Michigan.” 


‘In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 


‘**In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it 
challenges criticism and commands admiration. 


all who write must praise it evermore.” 


It is admirable from 


It will make the world its debtor, and 








5,000 New Illustrations 
8 Elegant Colored Plates 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES UNTIL JAN. |. 


IN ONE VOLUME: 


Half Russia. ° ° - $12.00 
Full Russia {| With Deni- | 14.00 
Full Morocco (son's Index § 18.00 


On Jan. 1, 1896, prices will be advanced nearly one third. 


Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address: 


Sold by Subscription. 


in TWO VOLUMES: 


Half Russia e ° e - #15.00 
Full Russia {| With Deni-/ 17.00 
Full Morocco ,; son's Index } 22.00 


Subscribe NOW 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
SVE VSVVVVSVVVSVSsessesssseseses1ss 





BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Literary Digest 


WITH THE SELF-BINDER 





Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





Standard Elocutionist 


Principles and Exercises, followed by a Copious 
Selection of Extricts in Prose and Poetry, Classified 
and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, from 
Ancient and Molern Eloquence. For Senior and 
Junior Pupils end Students. By Prof. David 
Charles Bell and. Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
etc., late lectwer in University College, London, 
Revised and erlarged edition, completing the 188th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth, red, roan backs, 568 pages, 
with copious Invlex and Table of Contents. Price, 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co.,;30 Lafayette 
Place, New Yorx. 
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Fascinating Music 


“New Harvard Song-Book” 


The latest collection of college songs published. The best 
examples obtainable of the distinctly modern college song up to 
date. 92 pages, 35 songs. Cover in crimson and white. 

Heavy Paper, $1.00, Post-paid. 


“Good Old Songs” 


Thousands sold. A treasure-book of over 100 songs which 
have been loved by several generations. Handsomely bound. 
Heavy ~— @1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
loth, Gilt, $2.00. 


“Minstrel Songs--Old and New” 
102 songs. The most popular minstrel collection extant. 
eavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25 ; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


“Choice Sacred Solos” 


Vol. 1. 39 songs for soprano and tenor. Vol. 2. 40 songs 
for alto, baritone and bass. Made up of the best modern sacred 
compositions. 

Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


“College Songs for Girls” 


The only collection of the kind published, including the best 
songs sung in the leading culleges forwomen. 120 pages. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00, Post-paid. 


**Moore’s Irish Melodies” 


New edition of the poet's exquisite songs and lyrics. 143 
songs. Also a portrait aud memoir of the author, with historical 
notes. Octavo size. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Descriptive circulars of any of the above books sent free 
on application. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-403 Washington Street, Boston 
©. H. DITSON & CO.,N.¥. J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 








FOR ALL SIX. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 
They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver-plated, with gold-plated bow]s, each spoon 
has a different World’s Fair building yee ae in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, 
raised head of bei od h the , and the World’s Fair city. The 
set is packed in an elegant plush-lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid for 99 cents, and if not as 
represented will be refunded. 


bus dates 1492-1893 


your money 
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little germs 


cause -consumption. Cod-liver 
oil will not killthem. No rem- 
edy at present known to the 
doctors will do it. The germs 
float in the air, everywhere, and 
we cannot keep from breathing 
them into our lungs. We need 
fear nothing, however, if we are 
in good health. But when the 
body is weak, and the throat 
and lungscongested from coughs 
and colds,the germs may gain 
foothold. To prevent their doing 
it we must relieve the conditions. 

Scott’s Emulsion, with hypo- 


phosphites, will restore the 
strength, increase the weight, 
heal the inflamed membranes 
and prevent more serious trouble. 
It is an easy remedy which acts 


promptly and relieves quickly. 
soc. and $1.00 Scort & Bowne, Chemists, New York 














Dainty and Captivating 


Christmas Gift. 


We want you to have aset. Every one who has 
thus far bought them are delighted. Hundreds 
who never before did such a thing have shown 
these exquisite souvenirs to friends and neigh 
bors and have secured most beautiful and valu- 
able silverware premiums for the little time re- 
quired. @ spoons are real works of art, little 
gems of the mighty World’s Fair, and unless 
you have seen them you can not realize what a 
delightful present they make for wedding, birth- 

, or Christmas gift. The price is so low, only 

99 cents for six spoons, thatan one can afford to 

buy them. Why not buy a sei to-day! You will 

be deowly interested in the premium offers we 

will send you, and whether you care to show the 

a5 or not you will be glad you bought them. 
is is the kind of letters we receive daily : 


DEcaTUR, ILLS., September 25, 1895. 

Leonard Mfg. Co.—Please forward fifty-four 
sets of World’s Fair Souvenir Spoons. Enclosed 
find Chicago draft for the amount. I have many 
orders and wish to deliver as soon as possible. 

Miss A. A. GAMBLE, 461 N. Church Street. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14, 1895. 

To the Leonard Mfg. Co., Dear Sirs :—I sent an 
order like the enclosed for one set of spoons last 
year for a wedding present to a granddaughter, 
and they were the most pleasing of all her silver- 
ware (which was abundant) as a souvenir of the 
Fair. Mrs. SIDNEY ALLEN, Howard University. 

La Portes, Pa., . 14, "95. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. Gentlemen:—En- 
clesed find check for $23.76 for thirty-six sets of 
Souvenir Spoons. Very truly, 

. 8. LATSHAW, Pastor M. E. Church. 

1 received the spoons in good condition and 
find them all I could desire. Enclosed find 
money-order for $5.94 for six more sets, with 
which you will also send thespoonsas premiums. 
Respectfully Lio Mrs. L. C. SANBORN, 





Send 99 cents by Post-office or Express Money-Order. Individual checks and C. O. D. orders not 


Pierce Street, Sioux City, lowa. 
accepted. We refer to First 


National Bank of Chicago or any Express or Mercantile Company, and any leading Religious Paper in the Country. Be sure to order at 


once, as this is a Christmas Offer. 


LEONARD MANUFAGTURING CO., (52-153 MICHIGAN AVENUE, A. N., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





t not playthings, but a real, serviceable Knife, Fork, and Spoon in a pretty, cute box. Beautifully engraved 
CH l LD Ss SET, and heavy silver-plated. Just the thing for the little folks. Special Chris > 


Usual price is $1.50. Money refunded if not as represented. Address as above. 





tmas price 50 cents prepaid. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 














